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YE’VE just been playing Mah Jongg, or 
W Pung Chow, or whatever it is called. It’s 
like editing a magazine, this Chinese game: 
you can “dog” your hand, which is easy, or you 
can play for suites, which is hard. You can 
dump the contributors’ mail into the press, there- 
by dogging your magazine, or you can select and 
play skilfully until the right articles are as- 
sembled for the right issue. We pride ourselves 
on having played for suites in the forthcoming 
September issue. 

It is the Autumn Furnishing Number and the 
three big suites are decoration, gardening and 
building, with two of a kind represented by 
household equipment and the shop pages. Thus, 
if you are interested in the Decoration Suite 
you choose the following: an article on cottage 
furniture, the photographs of a Long Island 
farmhouse decorated by Elsie Sloane Farley, the 
page of cornices, the three pages of enclosed 
porches and breakfast rooms, the article on how 
to put the Italian spirit into an interior, the 
page of new fabrics, the three pages of the Port- 
folio showing the rooms in a remarkable Cali- 
fornia bungalow, the page of color definitions, 
of china as decoration, and the garden aspect of 
tapestries. If you play the Gardening Suite you 
will select the article on lilies and how to make 
a lily garden, the page of designs for well heads, 
the suggestions for the care and pruning of grape 
vines, and the plans for tulip arrangement in the 
garden. If your choice is Building, then you turn 
to the questionnaire on what you should know 
and decide before you start to build, to the two 
remarkable houses by Frank Forster and to the 
article on decorative woods. In the two of a 
kind, Miss Peyser writes on beds and bedding, and 
the House & Garpen Shoppers select an inviting 
array of new and tempting articles from the 
shops. 
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HILE we do not believe much in mottoes 

indoors, in saying tender sentiments along 
a fireplace mantel, every once in a_ while 
a poem comes to hand that appeals mightily. 
In an old issue of the Spectator we found the 
following verse. Decently lettered and framed, 
it might find a place on the guest room wall: 


Tue Perrect GUEST 


She answered by return of post 

The invitation of her host. 

She caught the train she said she would 
And changed at stations as she should. 
She brought a small and lightish box 
And keys belonging to the locks. 
Food rich and rare she did not beg 
But ate the boiled and scrambled egg. 
When offered lukewarm tea she drank it, 
And did not crave an extra blanket, 
Nor extra pillow for her head. 

She seemed to like the spare room bed. 


She brought her own self-filling pen, 


And always went to bed at ten. 
She left no little things behind 


But stories new and gossip kind, 


The 
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HOSE to whom the glory of the narcissus 

is part of spring may well remember that, 
unless the powers behind Quarantine 37 
change their minds, this innocent bulb is to be 
forbidden in three years. You can’t imagine 
spring without its hosts of daffodils dancing in 
the breeze? The pest hounds at Washington 
can. If they could, they would forbid the breeze 
because it carries spores of plant diseases! Per- 
haps they would also forbid spring because that 
is a season when pests awaken to their nefarious 
work! However, this is the cloud—no bigger 
than a pest hound’s hand—that presages the 
coming storm. In these three years we must 
stock our gardens. After that the narcissus will 
join whiskey and be forbidden these shores. 
Perhaps the day will come when bulb-leggers 
from Holland will anchor outside the three-mile 
limit and garden lovers in small boats will sneak 
out under cover of night to buy (‘heir share of 
spring glory. 


OR the gardener August is essentially a 

lazy month. By this time the annuals are 
flowering . abundantly, the perennial seedlings 
growing along and the biennials fattening 
into healthy clumps for next year’s bloom. In 
August the gardener hasn’t much else to do than 
water occasionally, scratch the soil to make a 
dust mulch, powder the phlox to keep down 
mildew and read the bulb catalogs. To these 
he can add the enjoyment of contemplating his 
handiwork—of lying lazily in the shade and be- 
holding the flowers his efforts have brought to 
blossom. Too few gardeners do this. So en- 
grossed are they in their work, so busy at this 
and that, so rushed to finish before sundown, 
that they do not behold their garden with an 
eye seeking for beauty. Some part of every day 
should be given to that quiet enjoyment. Some 
month of every year. Dusk is the ideal time 
of day and August is the ideal month. After 
that comes September and the heavy work of 
autumn gardening begins. August is the garden’s 
lull before the storm. 


THE contributors to this issue—Estelle 

H. Reis is a widely-published writer on 
subjects appertaining to the house; E. P. 
Felt is the New York State Entomologist; Elsie 
Cobb Wilson is a well-known New York deco- 
rator; Darragh Aldrich is an architect in Min- 
neapolis much sought after as a designer of 
cabins and camps; Norman Collart and Burton 
Elliot are authorities on the uses of paints and 
stains; Mott B. Schmitt is a New York architect; 
Murphy & Hastings, California architects, and 
Mellor, Meigs & Howe, and Soule & Edwards, 
Philadelphia architects. 
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ROM time to time readers of House & Gar- 

DEN ask why this magazine does not sell 
plans and why, in publishing a house, we 
do not give its cost. Both of these we have never 
done and there is ample reason. 

We do not sell plans because the making of 
plans and the designing of houses is the business 
of an architect, whereas the business of a pub- 
lisher is to issue magazines and books. A maga- 
zine of the standing of House & GarRDEN must 
respect the work and ideals of the architectural 
profession. To sell plans would be working di- 
rectly against those whose creations are shown 
in these pages. 

The architectural profession is sustained by 
high ideals and its code of practice is well de- 
fined. Working with such a profession is the 
only way the architectural standards of this coun- 
try can be raised. Working against it would 
lessen our value to readers of taste and destroy 
the architectural ideals and prestige which for 
years have given House & GarDEN its standing 
in the magazine world. 

We do not publish prices of houses for two 
distinct reasons: if the house has already been 
built and the owner is occupying it, would it not 
be bad taste to publish to the world what it 
cost him? That is one reason. The other is 
that any such figures are approximate, and as 
such are undependable and misleading. 

Except in rare instances we do not show de- 
signs of projected houses, that is, pretty draw- 
ings of houses which haven’t been built. These 
also are misleading. And when approximate costs 
accompany them, they are doubly so. Imaginary 
houses may be entertaining to look at, but the 
photograph of the completed house carries con- 
viction. 

The standard of architectural taste in this coun 
try is gradually being raised, but despite that 
effort at education, monstrosities are erected on 
all sides. In this warfare against ugliness, against 
shoddy building, against cheap, perishable work- 
manship those alone who maintain their ideals 
of taste and honest work will survive. 





ASHIONS in furniture and interior decora- 

tion come slowly and change slowly. This 
is not surprising, in view of the length of 
time it takes to design, make and distribute fur- 
niture, and the length of time it takes to es- 
tablish mew ideas over an area as large and as 
sectional as these United States. 

For some time there has been a popular de- 
mand in Florida and on the Pacific coast for 
Spanish furniture and for Spanish interiors, and 
this popularity is only just beginning to show 
itself in isolated instances in New York and 
elsewhere. It may or may not be a significant 
fact that the first prize in the Annual New York 
Flower Show this spring was won by a Spanish 
patio. And four years ago, the architects Warren 
& Wetmore designed and furnished the main 
lobby of the Hotel Commodore in New York 
to resemble a Spanish patio. The revival and 
wide acceptance and adaptation of the decorative 
style of Renaissance Italy began with isolated 
instances and grew to be a formidable rival, if 
not a victor over the Georgian English style, 
with its attendant chinoiserie that was popular- 
ized by the decoration and furnishing of the 
Ritz Hotels and the Hotel Vanderbilt. 

Renaissance Italian and Georgian English had, 
in turn, displaced the earlier modern French dec- 
orative ideal of voluptuous detail, of mirrors, 
gilded plaster and potted palms. So it goes, and 
when (or if) general appreciation and acquain- 
tanceship with the interesting possibilities of the 
style of the Spanish Renaissance gather unto it- 
self enough momentum, we may find ourselves, 
with seeming suddenness, in the midst of a new 
phase of decorative adaptation. 
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FRANCE in CALIFORNIA 


“Le Petit Manoir” in Montecito, because as the ragged shingle roof—why not? This 
of its unusually pictorial quality, reminds kind of thine is sanctioned by its success 
us of how generally this opportunity is in a given instance, and when it is definitely 
neglected. Even if the pictorial quality is used to gain a definite effect. F. L. Baxter, 


accomplished by some such frank artifice owner; Soule, Murphy & Hastings,architects 
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BUILDING 


INGENUITY 


into 


the HOUSE 


A Proof Chat Architects Do Not Forget Closets, and Can Think 


OT without reason is the popularity 
4 N of built-in furniture growing constant- 
ly greater. For by its use, each room may 
be provided with features reflecting an air 
of stability and at the same time making 
it more truly livable. 

In the small room, such furniture af- 
fords greater floor space because it is built 
into the wall itself and, for 
certain types of pieces, need 
not project into the room un- 
less desired. It utilizes space 
that would otherwise 
no purpose, and 
room where it is really re- 
quired. Since built-in furni- 
ture is structurally a part of 
the room, it is safe from in- 
jury by movers or cleaners. 
In the types that may be set 
into the wall, dusting is 
greatly simplified, as there 
is but one side to be cared 
for instead of three or four 
as when the furniture is out 
in the room. 
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conserves 
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In rooms both large and 
small, the structural charac- 
ter of built-in furniture 
makes it an architectural as- 
set. It may be selected to 
conform exactly with the 
spirit of the room, and by 
judicious planning, may be 
so located as to have direct 
decorative relation with it as 
an entirety just as all fur- 
niture should be considered 
but too not. In 
keeping its place as part of 
the wall, built-in furniture 
is more reposeful than the 
sometimes restless pieces 
otherwise planted about the 
room. Its permanence lends 
dignity, and by its use the 


often is 





Clark 


of Other Conveniences Besides 
ESTELLE H. RIES 


young house-keeper is released from large 
expenditures for movable furniture which 
lacks many of these advantages. 

Most built-in features serve the purpose 
of closets in one form or another. Whether 
they are china closets, kitchen cabinets, 
linen chests, inter-room openings, built-in 
bookcases, window seats—usually, if not 






Built-in cupboards add very greatly to the convenience and accom- 
modation of a study, where there are always magazines and loose 
papers which should be accessible but invisible. 
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Donn Barber, architect 


always, there is space for storing things 
This is not invariably the chief purpose, 
but it is generally a subordinate one. 

For this reason, if for no other, built-in 
features are popular with housewives. The 
easiest thing in the world for a woman is 
to find things to tuck away in closets; 
whether it be clothes, 
papers, 


china, 
relics or 


linens, 
childhood 
what not, there are always 
more of these than she can 
usually accommodate. 

The time honored wooden 
china closet with its bent 
glass front and sides may 
well be dispensed with in 
the dining room. A well de- 
signed builtin cabinet which 
becomes structurally a part 
of the house, logically pro- 
vides a place to keep the 
china and will not suggest 
a museum exhibition as these 
things so often do. 

Many types of 
closets and sideboards 
be had “built-in”. Some of 
these are glass at the upper 
part, with small panes or 
fanlights suggesting the good 
old Colonial types, the lower 
part being a closed cabinet. 
Other architectural styles are 
available. Some may be 
selected that as far as the 
visitor knows, may be simply 
closed doors leading to an- 
other room, but they are in 
effect closets given to shelves 
for china and drawers for 
table linens, cutlery and 
other accessories. 

The built-in china closets 
and sideboards may either 
be flush with the wall, or 
may project into the room. 


china 
may 











This built-in sideboard and china 
closet performs more than usual ser 
vice, for the back panels open into 
the kitchen, and the top drawers 
pull both ways, into dining room or 
kitchen. Herbert Lippman, architect 
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House Garden 


The Colonial types of china closet may be 
had triangular to fit into a corner, and 
where these afford sufficient capacity, are 
very delightful features. 

Much labor is saved, and much charm 
produced, by the use of dining alcoves for 
informal meals. These alcoves consist of 
a narrow little table paralleled at the long 
sides by a bench. The structure suggests 
a “diner” on a Pullman train—two seats 
facing each other and a small table be- 
tween them. This will accommodate 
three or four persons, and may be treated 


The breakfast al- 
cove off the kitch 
en has become 
an accepted fea- 
ture of planning 
in these days of 
greater domestic 
efficiency. William 
Gehron, architect 
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with so much color and character that 
breakfast and intimate little lunches will 
always be served there. Here, too, the 
children may take their afternoon snack 
without invading the more formal dining 
room. Since this little dining alcove is 
either part of the kitchen or very near it, 
effort is saved in serving and clearing 
away. 

There is always use for tables, and those 


that fold up out of the way when not in 


use commend themselves for several 
(Continued on page 94) 


Tiled floor and 
glass topped table 
make this break- 
fast alcove as easy 
to take care of as 
it is to look at; all 
of which makes 
of it an arrange- 
ment suited to an 
apartment 
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PAOLO: 
Wallace 
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Old Colonial tradition is attractively 
followed in the chimney cupboard 
at the right, as well as in the china 
closet at the left, while additional 
storage is built in the deep window. 
R. Brognard Okie is the architect 
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A fireside alcove, with settles, de 
signed with a careful attention to 
detail which makes it an integral 
part of the whole room, as well 
as an interesting feature. The ceiling 
follows the lines of the arched opening 
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Collinge 

The simplicity of this front is The first floor provides most 

made interesting by the tex- of the accommodation. The 

ture and profile of the shingle service wing and rear are at- 

roof and the battened shutters tractively and nicely planned 
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"LE 2e tes MAN GCi R”’ 
California 





Montecito. 
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Collinge 

There is a distinct feeling of The second floor plan shows 
the ancient French farm in the disposition of the roofs, 
this California house called and also the two bedrooms 
suitably “Le Petit Manoir’ and bath of the second floor 
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OF FREDERIC L. BAXTER 


Soule, Murphy and Hastings, Architects 
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()> AN obscurt cornet ot the house, where a honeysuckle 
adr pecs it trom too publi and curious a view, we have placed 

a small board on which is lettered: 
Joun Rypet 

PFECTI 

1845 
Chis, with due family ceremony, was put in place one June day, 
hen the peonies and iris and blazing Oriental poppies made the 

border jubilant with color 

We were prompted to place it there after reading what Roval 
Cortissoz said recently on the occasion of a presentation of a medal 
to Mr. Henr irchitect of the Lincoln Memorial in Wash 


ington lhis was the first time, it seems, that the United States 


Bacon 
Government has taken the trouble to honor an architect with a 
public ceremony Mr. Cortissoz wondered why it wasn't more 
often done \nd following his thought, we wondered why people 
who build homes don't take the trouble to give the architect some 
permanent credit for their work. Perhaps the reason is because so 
many well-intentioned clients, having suggested an extra bath- 
room to the architect, consider themselves responsible for the de- 


signing of the entire house So far architects have been satisfied 


if they are paid, much less honored 


bs ALL my wanderings through other people’s houses I have 
found only two homes in which such honor was given. One to 
Stanford White—a little tablet in the hall of a country house—and 
one to the archifect of a home in Elmira, N. Y 


name and achievement being carved on the mantel edge in the 


the architect's 


library 

Granted that a home builder's relations with his architect have 
been pleasant, and granted that the bill has been paid without 
recourse to law, why not let the architect sign his work? Why 
shouldn't the mark of such a great architect as Charles A. Platt on 
1 house give it,authenticity and value just as the butterfly gives 
value to a Whistler painting? If the client has so interfered that 
the architect isn’t proud of the house, he need not sign it, just as 
etchers do not sign proofs with which they are dissatisfied. The 
poet signs his poem, the sculptor his figure, the musician his com- 
position, the artist his painting, the writer his story—but the 
irchitect joins the vast majority of Anonymous. 

It is not uncommon for the architect's name to appear on a public 
building. Mr. Cass Gilbert, I believe, is to be found smiling down 
irom a capital in the corridor of the Woolworth Building, which 


he designed. Ivan the Terrible, legend reports, honored the archi- 


This Is An Excellent Year To Start the Custom of 
Letting the Architect Sign the House He Designs 


FECIT = 


Se at 










tect of his huge Cathedral in the Red Square at Moscow with 
the pleasant little ceremony of putting out his eyes; he didn’t 
want the design duplicated, was the reason he is said to have given. 
Sir Christopher Wren doubtless received great honor in his day, 
and he has recently been receiving more encomiums, on the occasion 
of his duo-centenary. Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, I have heard, 
on the occasion of the first service in a church designed, was 
permitted to march in the procession in full doctor’s regalia. Such 
occasions are rare; the architect usually seems obliged to take 
his cash and let the credit go. 

Since this year of grace 1923 is as good as any to institute 
an excellent custom, why not mark it as the time in the history of 
America when home builders began to honor their architects by 
asking them to sign the homes they designed ? 

Just how the house can be marked will depend on the house 
itself. It is not uncommon to find inscriptions on the door lintel 
of Colonial homes; in an English type of home, the architect’s 
name can be cut in an exposed beam; it could be stamped modestly 
in a piece of the wrought iron in an Italian or Spanish house. Per- 
haps the architect can best select the spot and the manner of mark- 
ing. 

While English is an excellent language, Latin is the accustomed 
tongue for inscriptions and the simple “Fecit” tells the whole 
tale in two syllables. Or one might use the Latin for architect, 
which is architectus. Of course, the date would be included. 

N OUR own case there was no architect. According to the an- 

cient son of the man who built this house, “Pop did it himself.” 
On further questioning (for this old fellow was reticent), “Pop 
took it from a book because Mom liked it.” “Pop”, by the bye, 
was a master carpenter, a worthy man in any age. And there must 
have been some excellent books of house plans in those days, for 
“Pop” chose a good one—simple, severe, classical, in the Neo- 
Greek style that prevailed in this country from 1800 up to the Civil 
War. This John Ryder, for such was his name, built the house for 
his bride, tucked it on the side of a Connecticut hill facing south 
so that the north winds would not make living unbearable in 
winter time. In front he planted two elms, one for his bride 
and one for himself—and they still shadow the old house with 
their generous branches. 
had respect for its lines and such additions as were made have 
only given it nobility....If, on some starry summer night, the 
shade of old John Ryder should lift aside the honeysuckle and 
read his name inscribed there, we hope he will be pleased 


Successive generations of owners have 
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"RELATED ROOF LINES 


The wing of a house is at its best when its 
roof lines are easily and gracefully related to 
the main building. Here is a pleasant rela- 
tionship, with the chimney rising between 
house and wing and adding its vertical lines 


to the oblique lines of the two roofs. The 
house is of brick and slate, with white painted 
wood trim. It was designed for A. K. Wam- 
pole, by Mott B. Schmitt, architect, and is 
located at Guilford, Baltimore, Maryland 
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A CABINET-MAKER 


of COLONIAL 


House & 


Garden 


AMERICA 


In William Savery of Philadelphia Collectors May Find 


W HILE wide publicity has been 
given the name of Duncan Phyfe, 
the early New York cabinet-maker, few 
ire cognizant of the fact that Colonial 
erson of Wil 


ol Philadelphia a master 


America produced im the 


lam Saver 


craitsman whose work o far as we have 
been able to identity it 1s, [rom the point 
of view of artistic worth, superior to that 


ol the New Yorker 
For a long time peculation has been 


rife as to the origin of certain unusually) 


fine pieces of turniture vhich had come 
down through generations in certain Phil 
idelphia familie ind as to furniture 


found in other eastern states whose kinship 
with the Philadelphia pieces was unmis 
takable Even as late as the appearance ol 
Mr Luke Vincent Lockwood's valuable 
ind scholarly two-volume work on “Co 
lonial Furniture in America 


1913), William Saver 


(Colonial cabinet-maker were practically 


(edition of 


activities as a 


unknown to students of the history of 
American furniture Phen came the dis- 
covery of the printed iddress-label of the 
maker of a very beautiful mahogany dress 
ing table (@ lowboy) preserved in the 
old Van Cortlandt Manor House, New 
York, reading as follows, and first repro 
duced in Mr. Lockwood's book: “William 
Savery, at the Sign of the Chair, near the 
market on Second Street 


It was the dis 
covery and publication of this label that 








a Figure to Rival Duncan Phyfe 
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1 tripod table of mahogany, which 
is attributed to William Savery. 
From the collection of the Metro 
politan Museum of Art in New York 
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Detail of a Savery highboy, showing 
the decoration of a drawer, with ro- 
sette shell motive surrounded by 


acanthus scrolls. The Rosenbach Co 


(Left) Front view of a chair made 
by William Savery of Philadelphia 
about 1760 and now owned by Mr 
A. H. Savery. Pennsylvania Museum 


(Right) A silhouette view of an au- 
thentic Savery chair. This is one of 
six made for an old Pennsylvania 
family by the Colonial cabinet-maker 


awakened interest which led to the recov- 
ery of such information as we have to the 
present regarding the old Philadelphia 
cabinet-maker whose name had rested in 
obscurity too long, although his works 
were treasured by their owners and eagerly 
sought by discriminating connoisseurs who 
recognized their superior quality although 
they were ignorant of the name of the 
master who created them to the glory of 
American craftsmanship. One of these 
collectors was Mr. George S. Palmer, 
whose taste and enthusiasm were rewarded 
by the acquisition of some of the finest 
examples of Colonial American furniture 
coming to light. These passed into pos- 
session of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, and in due course will be installed 
in the new wing of American art now be- 
ing erected through the munificence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert W. de Forest. 

The pieces in the Palmer Collection 
and others of the same genre awakened 
the interest of Mr. R. T. Haines Halsey 
(to whose researches the present writer is 
greatly indebted), and he set about to dis- 
cover all that was discoverable concerning 
Savery. With the assistance of Mr. Alfred 
C. Prime some interesting facts were 
brought to light, and it is from these rec- 
ords that the meagre biographical data 
which we have of Savery are derived. 

The surname of Savery is not an un- 
common one in Colonial America. Early 
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in the Seventeenth Century there were Sav- 
erys in the Massachusetts Colony and else- ’ 
where, and a family of Saverys had like- 
wise established itself in Barbadoes some- 
what later. Whether William Savery of 
Philadelphia was born in the Colonies, Bar- 
badoes or in England, we do not know. It 
is possible that he found his way from New 
England to New York and there served an 
apprenticeship to one of the many cabinet- 
makers plying their trade in that city before 
finally locating in Pennsylvania. It seems 
to me quite as likely that he went from 
Pennsylvania to New York, and returned to 
Philadelphia. We do know that Savery was 
a Quaker, that he was born in 1722, mar- 
ried Reese Peters April 19, 1746, and died 
in 1787. The year of his birth is derived 
from the entry of -his death which states 
that this occurred in his sixty-fifth year. 
Further records, brought to light by Mr. 


, . ee . aT j co 
Halsey and Mr. Prime show that William (Right) A_ high 
: chest of drawers 
or highboy by 
delphia old city wards during 1754, and William Savery. 
that some thirteen years later he was agent Courtesy of the 
. Rosenbach Co. 


Savery was an assessor in one of the Phila- 


and collector of taxes for the guardians of 
the poor. Like many other thrifty members 
of the Society of Friends, Savery appears to 
have prospered exceedingly well. 
He became a property owner 
early in his career for at twenty- 
four he was receiving an annual 
rental of £52 for a house on 
Third Street, some twelve years 
later his tax bill was no less 
than £37 and by 1780 he was 
being taxed on some $46,000 
worth of property. William Sav- 
ery appears to have been a God- 
fearing, public spirited, indus- 
trious and provident citizen. As 
a craftsman his work shows a 
surprising degree of excellence; 
it is comparable with the finest 
English work of the period. 
Considering the fact that the 
few records we have of his life Detail of the leg of a dress- 
ing table by Savery. From 
the Anderson Galleries 





(Continued on page 104) 


(Below) Detail of a pier table of mahogany with 
marble top, showing an elaborately carved apron and 
cabriole leg in the well known Chippendale manner 
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This pier table, from the Metropolitan Museum of 

Art, shows in its style of carving the influence of the 

French and of Chippendale, which came to early 

American cabinet-makers through the publications of 
» Chippendale, Ince, Mayhew and Decker of London. 
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- King hout color three words are em- 
ployed more olten than an‘ 
re tint, shade, and tone. They are used 


constant] ind much at random 


pretty 
Only tone retains its individuality, largely 
because it refers to any color quality. A 
i omething quite distinct. It is a color 
lightened by the mixing in of white, and is 
in direct contrast to shade, which is a color 
darkened or intensified by the mixing in of 
the same or another color. 


Paille 


primrose and maize, of the y 


AMERICAN BEAI ye ¥ called after the 


rose of that name A light, purplish red. 


BRICK, a dark, dull, orange red 
CARDINAL, bright red but not so vivid 
as scarlet The color of a Cardinal's robes, 


between scarlet and crimson. 


CARMINE, a rich red with 
tinge. 


a purplish 


CATAWBA, a dark, 
from the 


taken 


purplish red, 


name of c. 


I 


( I RIS] . the I re nch word ior cherry. A 
bright, clear red, also a dark red purplish 


in tone. 


CHINESE, 
because it 1s in much of 
the Chinese and Japanes work, 
A clear, vivid red with a great deal of 
orange in it. 


soOrne tire ( lled lacquer red, 


the tone one tind 


} 
bik que r 


CINNABAR 


tinge, 


brilliant red with an orange 
named from the mineral substance 


of that color. 


name d atier 


CLARET, dark, bluish red, 


the wine. 


CORAL, this color 


takes its name from the int rnal calcareous 


iccording to scientists, 


skeleton of one of the group of Alcyon- 
aria! It is a light, 
vermillion tone 


pinkish red, on the 


CR AN BI RRY, a bright, dark re l rather 


bluish in tone, named after the fruit. 


CRIMSON, a deep red color tinged with 
violet a tone ranging trom deep scarlet 


to a purplish red. 


CYCLAMEN, named after the 
rather hard, purplish pink, not as deep as 


flowe r, a 


magenta 


GARNET, a very dark red 


the semi-precious stone 


the color of 


K N 


So Ma y Shade 
Must 


THis IS FIRST OF A SERIES OF SIMPLE 
DEFINITIONS OF THE NAMES OF COLORS 
CONSTANTLY USED IN DECORATION. THE 
FIRST TWO COLORS CHOSEN ARE RED AND 
YELLOW. THE GREENS WILL BE CONSIDERED 
IN SEPTEMBER. 


lows listed below, are tints, because they 
are definitely lighter than true yellow, and 
have been made so by the addition of white. 
Mustard, gold and saffron, on the other 
hand, are shades of yellow, being deeper in 


HENNA, an orange-reddish dye obtained 
from the leaves of an Asiatic plant. It also 
grows in Egypt where it is called Egyptian 
privet. A paste of powdered henna leaves 
is used to a great extent in the Orient as a 
cosmetic. A brownish, red color on the 
copper tone. 


ITALIAN PINK, a beautiful pale pink 
with a great deal of yellow in it. Much 
used in Italy for tinting plaster walls. 


MAGENTA, a bright, hard crimson with 
a preponderance of purple. Named in hon- 
or of one of Napoleon III's famous vic- 


tories. 


OLD ROSE, the color of dried rose leaves, 
a deep, dull, purplish pink. 


PEACHBLOW, a delicate, purplish pink 
color, the tone found in rare Chinese por- 
celains. 


POMPEIIAN, a rich, orange red, due to 
the use of red ochre. The color of many 


Italian houses. 


ROSE, usually means a clear pink or light 
crimson. Rose red sometimes refers to the 


cee p crimson of Maréchal Niel rose. 


RUBY, a clear, deep crimson, the color of 
the jewel. 


SALMON, called after the 
red or buff pink. 


fish—a _ light 


SCARLET, a pure, vivid red, the color 
which leans neither to orange or violet. 
The shade of the coats worn by British 
Army officers. 


TERRA COTTA, the color of a baked clay 
used for tiles and pottery. Usually a 


brownish red or yellowish red. 


VENETIAN, deeper than scarlet, a clear 
red with a tinge of orange in it. 
of Venetian sail cloth. 


The color 


VERMILLION, a light, vivid and bril- 


liant red verging on the orange tone. 


OW Tt 8s 


and Tints Are Being Created That the Decorator 
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Keep Acquainted With Their Names 


tone than the type. Of the various reds, 
crimson, garnet and claret are all shades, 
and peach-blow, rose and salmon are all 
tints. 

Tone is a rather elusive word, when it 
comes to giving it a brief definition; but its 
meaning is generally instinctively under- 
stood. Speaking of primrose it might be 
said that that tint is a fine fresh tone of yel- 
low, or, speaking of claret it might be said 
that that shade is a much less usable tone 
than cinnabar. 


AMBER, the color of a yellowish trans- 


lucent resin. A deep yellow, sometimes 


with a greenish tinge. 


APRICOT, the color of the fruit, a warm 
pinkish yellow. 


BURNT ORANGE, a deeper tone with 
some reddish brown in it. 


CANARY, a light, clear yellow named 
after the color of the bird’s feathers 


CHARTREUSE, a light, greenish yellow, 
the tone of the liqueur made in the Car- 
thusian monastery. 


CITRON, the French word for lemon, a 
clear, bright yellow. 


DAFFODIL, cool, ligkt yellow the shade 
of the flower. 


GOLD, the hue of the metal. 


MAIZE, the color of Indian corn. 
MUSTARD, a deep yellow on the green- 
ish tone. 


OCHRE, the color of earth used for mak- 
ing paints, brownish yellow. 


OLD GOLD, a brownish, dull gold. 


ORANGE, the color of the fruit, the tone 
on the spectrum midway between red and 
vellow. 


ORIOLE, a bright yellow verging on the 
orange tone, named after the color of the 
bird’s breast. 


PAILLE, the French word for straw, a 
soft, pale yellow. 


PRIMROSE, a very pale yellow. 
SAFFRON, a deep orange yellow, the 
color of the stigmas of crocus or saffron 


flowers. 


SULPHUR, a light greenish yellow. 
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This child’s secretary is 
perfect in each detail 


A room completely fur- 
nished with child-size Co- 
lonial pieces is to be found 
in the Jane Teller Man- 
sion, New York. The 
pieces are being reproduced 


ROOMS 
for 


CHILDREN 


Their Furnishing 


and Equipment 





The toy cupboard in the 
Jane Teller collection is of 
Dutch extraction and design 


Pale shell pink walls and 
woodwork, white glazed 
chintz with pink rosebuds 
and cream painted furni- 
ture make this girl’s room. 
Tate & Hall, decorators 
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Hewitt 


In a_ country 
cottage mursery 
one might trans- 
form a mimature 
sleigh bed into a 
child’s bed by rat- 
tan side boards 
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This playroom for modern boys has a blue 


- \ 
‘ — 
| _ . : 
i ——_———_—_—_—— } painted ceiling and walls papered a soft white. 
. ~—— > _ pas 3 A scene is transferred to the paper, sketchily 
eryeg —ywur 7 : rendered in Yed crayon, with spots of blue 
; | b | xt ne i and green painted with water color. A wire 
[ = . > | QA ' hopper offers protection for children and toys. 
y r ithe Nb TA Felt rugs with applied felt designs are soft and 
; j 4, \ — er A / durable. Rugs from Agnes Foster Wright 
. 7s iit ——— = 
H — a) " } Mae H | A} ‘ 
ia A | | | 
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A lattice paper with 
either pale pink or pale 
blue ground would be 
suitable for a nursery 


Mrs. Gillette Nichols 


Ol ltl De 
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Another suitable paper a +2 xs ; 
has flowers in pink, M s i 
: : yellow en- . ; . 
Imagine a nursery without a window seat! Here the seat is wide yey pgs aphnaae ‘ Me - ; 
and comfortably cushioned. On each side are bookshelves which Me v Gillett ’ Nichol, as &£ %. * : 
can be filled as the child grows taller. Toy drawers are under- 7S. Getetse IVECROS - “ . 
neath and a child's rocker close at hand. Chair from Somma Shop . * N 
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Harting 


Patricia, daughter of Billie Burke, has a sit- —: ee rea : ne a eg 
ting room all to herself, with walls and wood- 4 ; ak oe YP ‘ 
work of green blue and curtains of cream net by é eats 
with canary yellow taffeta ruffles and valances , 


The furniture is maple. A_ yellow and 
cream striped fabric on the Patricia-size 
rocking chair adds a fine note of color to the 
room, Elsie Sloane Farley was the decorator 


A delightful chintz for 
1 nursery has children’s 
scenes in various shades 
of blue. 35” = wide. 
From the Chintz Shop 





*- e “ Py . 1 7 
“2 + * a 
t ae a, 
Zz vez... . “ge. ; 

Pa a 

$- at gee F. , 
x : eat of For a little girl’s room S 
+ x =; = ¢ comes this chintz of Besides a sitting room, this fortunate Patricia has a -bedroom, 

. Se s & 7 rose pattern on a Shell with cream net ruffled curtains and green blue walls and wood- 
9 eS Ss ORS | pink ground. 31” wide. work. The dressing table is of cream net over yellow taffeta, 
oe * er ie  , From the Chintz Shop and the bedspreads are of the same. Elsie Sloane Farley, decorator 
“ ¥, -* 
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When radio has inspired the design and 
making of special pieces of furniture to 
accommodate its mechanism, it is only 
one step further in the country house 
to develop a room dedicated to the se 
cluded pursuit and enjoyment of wire 
less. Such a room is shown here in plan 
and with three of its side walls. The 
fourth wall is shown on page 51. The 
radio desk cabinet is drawn from an 
actual model, and the other furnish 
ines have been carefully chosen and 
arranged to suggest the room's character 
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Cyxdensien Livan 
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This specially designed 
seat is built. on stand- 
ard sectional drawer 
units, and is convert- 
ible into a bed. It is 
fitted with a_ box 
spring, with a cover to 
match the chairs shown 
in the main illustration 
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the 


RADIO 


ROOM 


A New Thought for the House in Town or Country Where “Listening In” 


HEN tea-drinking became the fash- 

ionable thing to do in Queen Anne’s 
time in England, and the collecting of 
Oriental porcelains, at the same time, be- 
came a fashion and a passion, furniture 
designers at once rose to the occasion with 
a variety of tea-tables and glass-door cabi- 
nets. So closely does the design of furni- 
ture follow the demand of the hour. 

Within the year that radio “panels” be- 
gan to appear in every third house, and th 
receptance of words and music from the air 
became an accomplishment no longer con- 
fined to the rare electrical genius, furniture 
design has provided special desk-cabinets 
to hold the apparatus. It was the same 
with the phonograph, but radio involves 
rather more: from its very nature it suggests 
something more in the way of environment; 
it is a thing of great distance and far 
horizons. 

With the new radio desk cabinets as a 
point of departure it is not difficult to im- 
agine a special radio room, developed in an 
attic wing, and furnished in a manner be- 
fitting its purpose. 

A room of masculine character, obviously. 
No frills or trimmings. The first thought, 
for some _ psychological 
(perhaps the 
primary use of radio at 


reason 


sea) is of a room with a 
nautical air. Not an 
imitation ship interior, 
by any means, for at- 
tempts to do this usual- 
ly produce something 
very unreal and some- 
times silly. A room 
can have a. nautical 
air without being in any 
way an imitation of the 
interior of a ship. 





is Getting to be One Serious Pastime 


ALWYN T. COVELL 


The floor, in the sketch plan with this 
article, is of tile linoleum, in two shades of 
slate gray, and the walls are of sand-fin- 
ished plaster, tinted. The furnishings are 
of the simplest, and the nautical air is given 
by the accessories rather than by an archi- 
tectural device. 

On either side of the door on one end 
wall are sectional bookcases, finished in 
dark brown oak. On the long wall to the 
right of the entrance, the radio desk is cen- 
tered before a dormer window through 
which the aerials would be brought. The 
windows are all leaded, and their casings 
cut to give them a pointed effect. 
casings, as well as the cut of the ceiling 


These 


beams, while not strictly nautical are de- 


signed to give the whole room an unusual 


The ever growing 
popularity of radio 
has resulted in the 
design and produc- 
tion of radio desk 
cabinets which are 
patterned in their 
exterior guise after 
furniture of the his- 
toric periods. From 
A. P. Merchant Co. 


feeling, and to suggest, without attempting 
to imitate, the interior architecture of a 
ship. Two comfortable chairs are placed on 
either side of the radio desk, and these 
might be covered with dark blue mohair, 
corduroy or reps. 

The fireplace end of the room explains 
itself, and suggests a setting for an old 
map. The remaining long wall is shown 
in another sketch, and is treated with a 
specially built seat and bookcases. The 
seat consists of a box spring placed on a 
base which is made of standard sectional 
drawer units—a convenient place for papers 
and maps. Also a compartment behind it 
where pillow and covers are stored away. 
Terrestrial and celestial globes serve both 
useful and decorative purposes in the room. 
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ARSH TREATMENT FOR TREE PESTS 


How the Destructive Insects may be Recognized and the Various 


Methods by which They may be Destroyed 


i last fifty years or there abouts have 
witnessed the introduction of a num- 
ber of destructive tree pests, such as the elm 
leat beetle, the gypsy moth and the leopard 
moth: while native insects, like the white 
marked tussock moth, the bagworm and 
the sugar maple borer have not been slow 


to take advantage ol extensive and reliable 


food supple s and a considerable degree ol 
protection from bird lite These recent de- 
velopments have resulted in a gradual in 
crease in insect depredations which for the 
most part have been regarded as of little 
consequence, Of msidered as inevitable, 
and a careful examination of our trees at 
the present time shows the effect in a 
lamentable scarcity of perfect specimens 
many .of them with appreciable injury and 
not a few seriously deformed as a result of 
insect work The operations of the sugar 
maple borer rt 


particularly insidious, 


since a period of five to ten years may 
elapse between an apparently insignificant 
injury and the death of a considerable pro- 


portion of a symmetrical maple in its prime 


y er long period between planting and 
the attainment of maturity makes trees 
particularly suSteptible to insect attack. It 
requires a veneration to produce even a 
moderate sized tree. while the stately mon- 
archs on lawns and in parks may have 
complacently viewed the passage of hve or 
six human geperations I'ree hazards are 
immensely greater than they were fifty 
years ago and we who have benefited by 
the foresight of our predecessors should 
recognize this and take precautions which 
will make it possible to hand down an un 
impaired inheritance This can be done 
only by recognizing the dangers and antic- 
ipating injury rather than waiting until 
it 18 necessary to reshape badly deformed 
trees or reinvigorate those which have been 
devitalized. 

Ihe acceptance otf insect ravages as in- 
evitable is an inheritance from an age 
which knew little or nothing of arsenical 
poisons, and had no knowledge of a spray- 
ing apparatus better than a whisk broom or 
a hand pump originally designed for the 
washing of windows. Generally speaking, 
insect depredations may be prevented, and 
this is particularly true of the more valu- 
able trees on lawns and in parks, and to 
a less degree in the case of woodland areas, 
though much can be accomplished in bet- 
tering the forest situation by modifving 
the conditions which affect the abundance 
of insects, and particularly by protecting 
certain of the more efficient insect enemies, 
the birds 

Our favorite shade trees are the Ameri- 
ean elm and the sugar maple, though 


E. P. FELT 


horse-chestnuts, European elms, Norway 
and soft maples are strong competitors; 
the last named and the Carolina poplar 
being somewhat generally planted in certain 
localities on account of their rapid growth. 
Ihese latter are cases where permanency is 
sacrificed for early effect, and in the case of 
the Carolina poplar at least it would 
usually be advisable to make provision for 
the future by the judicious interplanting 
of more permanent trees. 

All of these trees and others, which are 
occasionally planted on streets, lawns or 
in parks, have their insect enemies, certain 
of which are serious. Some of the more 
important of these pests are briefly dis- 
cussed below in the hopes that it may re- 
sult in the better protection of the trees and 
a fuller realization of possibilities in the 
growing of these beautiful and inspiring 
natural ornamentals. 

The American elm is an exceedingly 
valuable shade tree in spite of its being sub- 
ject to attack by a number of destructive 
insects, such as the elm borer, the leopard 
moth, the European elm bark louse, the 
elm leaf beetle, the white marked tussock 
moth, canker worms and various scale in- 
sects. This constitutes a rather formidable 
array of enemies, yet elms are still very 
prevalent in the country, though in some 
areas they have suffered grievously, and in 
not a few instances magnificent trees have 
been hopelessly and usually needlessly de- 
formed, simply because they were not 
given a reasonable degree of protection. 


WEAKENED tree should always be 

carefully examined to learn the cause 
of the trouble, and if this is irremediable 
it is frequently better to remove the tree 
rather than allow it to persist for years in 
an unfavorable condition and be a possible 
Some- 
times this condition results from poor 


source of danger to trees nearby 


drainage, drought, winter injury, loss of 
important roots, injury by gas, etc. The 
development of weaknesses may easily 
afford conditions favorable to insect attack 
and result in a series of depredations which 
may not only destroy the one tree but 
spread to others with disastrous results. 
The weakened or dead limbs in the top 
of a tree, or on one side, may be due to 
the work of borers, and in such cases the 
early cutting of the affected portions and 
the treatment of the cut surfaces with a 
protective material, such as a good water- 
proof paint or tar, is by all means advis- 
able. The early work of the leopard moth 
is limited mostly to the smaller limbs or 
branches, and consequently systematic 
cutting and burning of the _ infested 
branches will do much to check the pest. 





The destructive leaf feeders occurring so 
commonly upon the elm, namely the elm 
leaf beetle, the gorgeously colored, dark 
tufted caterpillars of the tussock moth and 
the dark looping canker worms are all 
readily controlled by early and thorough 
spraying with a poison, such as arsenate 
of lead, using three pounds of the paste to 
fifty gallons of water, and in the case of 
the elm leaf beetle take particular pains to 
apply it to the underside of the leaves if 
the work is done sometime in June, because 
the grubs feed only on the lower surface of 
the foliage. ‘Timely applications will pro- 
tect trees from this insect even if those 
nearby are badly injured. 


CCASIONALLY small branches of 

American elms die because of a rather 
thick incrustation with a brownish, oyster 
shell-shaped scale about 1/10” long. This 
insect and the related scurfy scale, the latter 
easily recognized by its whitish color, are 
sometimes rather injurious. In the winter 
they are very minute, white and reddish eggs 
respectively, the young appearing the latter 
part of May or early in June. Both can 
be checked by early spring applications 
with a miscible oil, 1 to 15, or with a 
tobacco soap combination when the tender 
young are crawling. 

The European elms, especially the 
Scotch elm, are occasionally seriously in 
jured by the elm case bearer, a small cater- 
pillar which lives in a somewhat flattened, 
cigar-shaped case about three-eighths of an 
inch long, eats a hole through the epider- 
mis of the leaf and devours all of the more 
tender inner tissues in a somewhat char- 
acteristic angular excavation, the maximum 
dimensions of which are limited by the 
length of the miner’s body. Badly infested 
leaves have a peculiar spotted appearance. 
A closer examination would disclose a 
small hole about the size of a pin head near 
the center of each spot. Early spraying 
with arsenate of lead, three pounds of the 
paste to fifty gallons of water, is effective. 

The European elms are very susceptible 
to injury by the somewhat recently intro- 
duced elm bark louse: an oval, brownish 
insect about 1/10” long, which winters up- 
on the twigs in a partly grown condition 
and may be easily killed by oil applica- 
tions as described above. This insect oc- 
casionally becomes so extremely abundant 
that portions of twigs and leaf stalks are 
yellowish with the numerous young in early 
July and the walks under infested trees 
kept moist with honeydew during the hot, 
dry weather of mid-summer. 

The foliage of European elms is some- 
times greatly disfigured by the irregular 

(Continued on page 82) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO 





of GOOD 
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M. E. Hewitt 


The Portfolio this 
month shows six views 
in the New York home 
of Mrs. Henry W. 
Howe, of which Elsie 
Cobb Wilson, Inc., was 
decorator. Above is 
the morning room, with 
yellow walls and wocd- 
work and nasturtium 
color chintz hangings 
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Old pieces give quite an 
unusual flavor to the 
hall, Here the walls 
are putty color and 
the rug a Persian in 
subdued tones. The 
furniture is mainly old 
Jacobean pieces with 
one or two early Amer- 
ican accessories in 
quite brilliant contrast 
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The past two years has seen 
a revival of interest in pine 
as a wood both for furniture 
and paneling. Original pine 
paneling is much sought after 
for the creation of rooms such 
as this well designed library 





Against the background of 
the old pine paneling have 
been used hangings of old 
amber brocade. The rug is 
Persian. Some of the furni- 
ture is covered in blue and 
some in blue and tan Chintz 
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The two views on this page 
show the owner’s bedroom 
which, like the other rooms in 
the house, are done in the 
early American taste. Here 
the walls are putty color and 
the furniture mainly maple 


At the windows and on the 
bed the draperies are of blue 
glazed chintz with a border of 
old block print chintz. A neu- 
tral rug is enlivened with 
hooked mats. The cupboard 
holds a fine china. collection 
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MODERN KITCHEN 


Proper Equipment Properly Placed Solves Most of the Service 


j go tep-saving kitchen is one of the 
bax hich the modern architect has 
given to the housewife, and the co-opera 
between manulacturers ol 


kitchen 


not ible 


tion carefully 


designed equipment and able ar 


chitect is 
Ihe domestic kitchen should be logically 
planned Its importance has been 


neg- 
installing the new and 


that have 


lected too often in 
attractive thtment been placed 


on the market in recent 


ihere 1s 


no need for f 


inefficient or wasteful plan- 


Probl WILS 


HOWELL TAYLOR 


immediately suggested, which places the 
outside and cellar entrance with refrigerator 
at one end of the room and the dining room 
door at the other with the articles of equip- 
The dia- 


gramatic layout of logical positions on page 


ment arranged along each side. 


57 follows this arrangement, and suggests 
the plan that should be sought for every 
kitchen wherever its location in any house. 

Some objection may be raised to the re- 














ning of space in the service | 
~Sa 
end of any dwelling house ; 
any more than in any manu- f '% 
facturing plant if an analysis ‘ 
of activities is made and a | 
careful layout considered to aa 
fit imdividual need Che O 
woman who must cro her 
tracks a score or so times In aio 
’ | P x Al —— > 4 _ 
preparing any irnpie mea 6 5 at "rs ‘ 
has not done this, or else the A! 
; ae. «4 . \ 
limitations of the existing 4% e. : 1) ‘ 
: \ Nicer AR. 
plan of her house are very Vie. nA? 
: er ‘ 
severe ae 
- Ne 
\\ riters on the activiti of , \ 
the domesti kitchen are 5 
generally agreed that two ' 
headings will cover every : 
process that takes place . 
These are (1) preparation 


and ( ® cle aring away, and 
every piece of kitchen equip- 
ment can be fitted into these 
two processes in such a 
that the 


ethcient 


way 
irrangement will be 
and logical, 


innumerable 


SAaVINE 
steps and at- 
fording more pleasant work- 
ing conditions. Included in 
preparation are all opera- 
tions necessary to setting the 
foods on the table. 

For preparation are needed 
the store closet, reitrigerator, 


sometimes the cellar, a work 


table or cabinet where im- 
mediate small utensils and 
supplies are at hand; the 
stove, a serving shelf with 


warmed serving dishes near- 
bv and direct access to the 
dining table. 

For clearing away are 
nee ded garbage dispos il, re- 


dish 


cupboard with direct access 


frigerator, sink, and 


to the dining table from the 
cupboard 
two 


Considering these 


processes tovethe i @ plan is 


In an old house where the kitchen is reminiscent of the pest it is 
more pleasant to preserve this atmosphere than to destroy it or dis- 
guise it in modern dress. It can be made a servants’ dining room 





The beams, cavernous fireplace, old doors and corner cupboard have 
all been kept in this kitchen, and the curtains and hooked rug are in 
complete harmony with them. Elsie Sloane Farley was the decorator 


in Well-Conducted Houses 


lation between the sink and the work table, 
for many cooks feel that they must have a 
sink adjacent to the work table. More care- 
fully considered, however, it is easily seen 
that the use of water in preparation is sec- 
ondary to its use in cleansing dishes and 
other articles. The preparation of vegeta- 
bles at the sink is a separate process, which 
may be done at odd times, the prepared 
vegetables being set away until wanted. 

In elaborate establishments 
’ where more than one person 


is occupied in the kitchen, 


: me : ' 

} an auxiliary cook’s_ sink 
) lecated near, or set into, the 
' work table is desirable. 


| The three model plans 
shown need little explanation 
for the dotted lines indicate 
the direction of both proc- 
esses. Each is a logical plan 
for four types of kitchen, (1) 
the average small house, (2) 
apartment, and (3) the larg- 
er house. 

The relative posi- 
tions for equipment are fol- 
lowed in each with one ex- 
ception, namely, the apart- 
ment plan. 


Same 


The position of 


§ the kitchen in so many 

* . 1 

SRS modern apartments is such 
Harting that only one wall is avail- 


able for outside light. A 
typical apartment kitchen has 
been chosen to illustrate de- 
sirable positions in placing 
the equipment. It is seen 
that the refrigerator only is 
out of place. 

Ideal conditions are usual- 
ly obtainable in the other 
two kitchens and the model 
plans are typical. The me- 
dium-sized kitchen might 
have a pantry attached near 
the outside entrance, but 
where space is limited and 
ample cupboard and shelf 
room is provided in the 
kitchen itself, many house- 
wives prefer not to bother 
with it. A dumb waiter to 
the cellar in any kitchen is a 
great and where 
no bins are provided in the 
kitchen for a few days’ sup- 
ply of fruit and vegetables, 


step-saver 


becomes a _ desirable fea- 
ture. 
In the more. elaborate 


kitchen for the large house 
(Continued on page 114) 
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QAGRAM SHOWING LOGICAL POSITIONS 


Proper arrangement of equipment 
effects economy in steps and 
energy 





A model arrangement for the 
kitchen of a medium-size house 





DINING ROOM 


An apartment house kitchen. De- 
signed by Schmidt, Garden & 
Martin for the G. I. Sellers Co. 
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| Gillies 


A preserving kitchen is a handy adjunct to a 
country house. In the home of James B. Taylor, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. William Adams, architect 


In large and 
small houses the 
pantry should 
be equipped 
for smoothly 
running ser- 
meee: -F.  &. 
Behr, architect 





Built-in cup- 
boards, modern 
stove and work 
table make the 
kitchen below 
easily working. 
Julius Gregory, 
is the architect 
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Many Beautiful Effects Can be Obtained on Washable Surfaces 


} y f he 


NORMAN COLLARTI 


. ee MOST of us, texture means some- 
thing ve can feel or 


p illern 


touch, while 
thought of a 


“hus a child 


something to see. 
assures himself that an ob 
ject looks a certain way because he has 
felt of it, and because his fingers have told 
him so The average 


grown-up even, 


doesn't trust his eyes when buying a piec 
of silk or woolen goods, tor example The 
fingers once more become the secret-service 
agents of the eyes ind ferret out hidden 
qualities that might indicate whether or 
not the Miece 18 as good as it looks 

Your first impulse in viewing a piece of 
furniture, decorated wall or bit of nicely 
is to feel 


of it (ood enamel or Val h work feels 


varni hed or cnann led wood wt rk 


smooth as plate, and any roughness d 

tracts trom ur estimate of tl quality ol 
the ini h even if the lor ] ill right. 
And how quick we are to condemn any imi- 
tation effect something that seems to be 


that which our touch tells it is not! 


Now [ r+ 18 too loose a term to use to 
express the idea of appearance in tabrics as 
well as in decorative eftect Take Scotch 
homespun |! example There are usually 
several color ima the ive of an interest- 
ing pattern. Phe yarn is generally uneven 
with the result that there is a scattered 
spotting of color Remember the old salt 


ind pepper effects in black and whit 
these can't be called pattern, surely. It is 


simply the roughness of the surface and 


the rough broken color effect that distin 


guishes this texture from the 
broadcloth 


texture of 
silk, linen, or anything else and 
gives it its charm It is this principle of 
texture that is so extremel\ useful in deco 
rative art, and especially home decorating 
many colors going into one surface to blend 
or melt into one common, soft, intermediary 
hue. These colors entering into this tex- 
ture treatment naturally can be handled so 
as to harmonize with a dominant color 


note, and herein lies its application to 
decorative wall treatment 

In the average home, the use of texture 
is the most suitable effective and practical 
method that can be emploved to secure 
proper interest in wall color In decoration 
this does not necessarily mean tangible tex- 
ture, as in fabrics, for the texture that is 
indicated by pleasing contrasts in light and 
dark color will readily satisfy the eve; and 
a wall covering that is smooth to feel may 


have a most pleasing visible texture 


| l is usually some difference in designed 
texture that marks the difference be 
tween the richer, more. harmonious and 
more high toned decorative «ffects immedi- 
ately sensed in entering some homes, and 


the ordinary non-impressive decoration of 


others. Texture is of many varying de- 
grees, so that appropriate effects may be ob- 
tained for different 


rooms. 


sizes and types of 

Pattern and texture have always been 
available in wall paper, and every house- 
wife knows how cozy a room can become 
with just the right interest in wall color. 
While the average home owner has known 
and.appreciated the economical and sanitary 
idvantages of painted walls, it has never 
been widely known that beautiful textured 
walls are obtainable in these painted ef- 
fects. They have only in the past few vears 
come into general use in home decoration, 
and are the newest thing in wall and ceil- 
Che best part of it is that 
textured effects may be ob- 


ing decoration 
these richly 
tained by processes SO very simple and 
practical that there is no home in which 
they cannot be used 

There are two separate methods of pro- 
ducing these effects 
cloth 


known among decorators as 


One of these is by 
stippling or mottling, generally 
“glazed ef- 
fects”, the other by sponge stippling; both 
being produced over foundation brush coats 
of flat oil wall paint 

Regular colors of flat oil wall paint, to- 
gether with a flat wall brush and a sponge 
(with a little varnish-size for the first coat), 
are all the materials and equipment one re- 


quires for the work. 


IRST apply two or three brush coats 
of the flat wall paint. Two coats are suf- 
ficient to cover well with all but the lightest 
colors, if the surface is in ideal condition. 
Chree coats should be applied if necessary 
to produce a good uniformly even surface. 
lf applied direct to plastered walls, the 
first coat of flat wall paint should be mixed 
half and half with varnish-size properly to 
seal the surface and prevent undue absorp- 
tion of the paint by the porous plaster. If 
the walls have been previously painted 
with an oil paint the addition of about a 
half pint of varnish-size to a quart of paint 
will tend to produce an affinity between 
the previous finish and the new coating, 
and cause the new coatings to adhere with 
greater tenacity 
After the foundation brush coats have 
been applied, the sponge is used to print or 
stipple the texture over the background of 
the flat wall paint. In selecting the sponge, 
care should be taken to obtain one that has 
a good, even, open texture, or, in other 
words, an interesting pattern. The bottom 
of the sponge is the surface to use for 
stippling and it should be trimmed by slic- 
ing off with a knife to get an interesting 
flat printing surface. To do this, wash the 
sponge out carefully and allow it to dry 


Various Methods of Stippling, Blending and Stenciling 


ind BERTON ELLIOT 


hard. It can then be cut very easily with 
a large knife. The sponge can also be cut 
wet by using a large pair of shears. 

When ready to stipple, wring out the wet 
sponge so as to soften and open it up, then 
use it quite damp. Pour out on a board, 
cardboard or piece of tin, a small quantity 
of the stippling color, which is the same 
flat wall paint used for the brush coats, but 
of another color, selected for the stippling 
color. Rub the bottom of the dampened 
sponge into this. Tap the sponge once or 
twice on the dry part of the paper to re- 
move any excess paint. It is then ready to 
stipple on the wall. Having too much 
paint in the sponge will make a dauby im- 
pression, and too little paint will produce 
an uneven print and one that is too light. 


N stippling, simply keep tapping the 
sponge on the wall until the entire surface 
has been over. Tap the 
straight onto the wall, without any turning 
A firm, confident, but 
not too heavy stroke is best. 


gone sponge 
or twisting motion. 
Ten minutes 
practice on a big sheet of wrapping paper 
will give enough experience to get the hang 
of it, so that you can go right ahead with 
the stippling on the wall with the best 
of results. 

One can make a surprisingly large num- 
ber of prints with one loading of the 
sponge—sometimes twenty or more—de- 
pending upon the sponge. 
takes up the paint 
plaster. 


Rough plaster 
faster than smooth 

In stippling avoid going in straight lines. 
Work around and around. Do not place 
the first print after “loading” next to the 
last one where the sponge was getting dry; 
the difference in prints would be too notice- 
able. Start away a bit and work back, fill- 
ing in. 

For doing the wall close to woodwork 
and ceiling, use a small piece of sponge cut 
off from the opposite side to that being 
used regularly for painting. The ceiling 
ordinarily should not be stippled, but 
should be in plain color of some light shade, 
such as soft ivory or cream. 

Two or more stipple colors may be ap- 
plied, stippling the first color over the en- 
tire wall; then clean out the sponge and 
stipple the second color directly over the 
preceding color. 

To clean the sponge, wash out in ben- 
zine, gasoline or turpentine. If it is to be 
put away permanently, wash with soap and 
water and place in a paper bag to keep 
from the dust. Otherwise, wring in clear 
water and it is ready to use again. 

The beauty of these effects, of course, 
depends upon the harmony of the colors 

(Continued on page 80) 
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The Hand of the Architect May 


Not Only Design But Transform 
MATLACK PRICE 


ODAY, owing to the condition of the 

building market, anything with a roof 
has possibilities as a house. Ruinous old 
farms, and dilapidated houses which have 
not even the simple dignity of most farms 
are being viewed through the eyes of imag- 
ination and envisioned as altered into 
charming country homes. 

Outside the architect’s problem, an alter- 
ation which will make a new house out of 
an old one calls for two things—imagina- 
tion and courage. 

Imagination, first, to see the house that 
can be evolved from the humblest and most 
unpromising old ruin, and then courage to 
buy the place and accomplish the job of 
remodeling. 

A lover of architecture in general might 
find the present high costs of building not 
an unmixed national affliction. He could 
entertain the hope that for every new house 
that isn’t built, some unsightly relic of the 
era of bad taste will be salvaged and made 
over into a house of permanent architectural 
fitness and beauty. 





Divided broadly into two main types, 
there is the alteration which seeks to en- 
tirely transform the old house so that the 


The remodeling of this house has pre- 
served much of the local architectural 
technique of the original building, but 
has entirely altered its form. No elaborate 
details are employed to give the new house 
its rejuvenated appearance. The owner 
is H. Gregg Danby, Chadd’s Ford, Pa. 


new one has nothing whatever in common 
with it, and the alteration which seeks to 
preserve as much as possible of the original, 
and to add to it more in size and conveni- 


THREE 
5 ALTERATIONS 
BY 


R. BroGNarp 


LO LBT SOOT. DA 


OKIE 


OLE A MELONS BHI, 


The original house 
in solid black, the 
additions in outline 
show that radical 
changes were made 
in the plans, which 
practically doubled 
the size of the 
house. Two views 
of the garden house 
are on page 126 
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The altered house and a snap 
shot of the original house, 
from a similar viewpoint. The 
curious broken gable has been 
preserved and the box-like 


extension has been transformed 





“Before and after’ seen in a snad- 
shot of the original house and re 
modeled house Architectural sal 
voge and planting effected the change 
Mr. Okie's house, near Philadel phia 
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The location of the main entrance remains, but little 
else of the original plan, except the window arrange- 
ment, was retained 


ence than in character. The first 
type is the more frequent, because 
the original house in most cases 
possesses nothing worthy of pres- 
ervation, and the second type pre- 
supposes an old house which has 
a charm and character which it 
would be most unfortunate to ob- 
literate. 

Although the complete transfor- 
mation of an old house into a new 
one may seem to many people to 
be a greater undertaking than the 
“restoration” type of alteration, it 
is as a matter of fact easier. No 
conditions other than those im- 
posed by cost need to be observed. 
The very entrance may be moved 
from one side to another, and the 
original building is of value only 
because of the economy it effects 
in excavation, foundations, walls 
and roof. The important point is 
to decide at once which kind of 
alteration will make the most of 
the old house. 
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The rear of this frame 
house has been altered 
from an appearance of ac- 
tual squalor to one of 
livable attractiveness, and 
the transformation has been 
made without elaboration 





4 


The transformation of 
this old house into a 
new one affords an 
excellent example of 
what can be done with- 
, out restoring to ar- 
chitectural pretentious- 
ness. Done for Dr. 
Ralph Pemberon, at 
Paoli, Pa. 
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Nothing was added to the area of the plan in 
this instance, but there was a rearrangement 
of partitions and windows 





The illustrations of this article 
show new houses made from old 
in both ways, by an architect 


«a 


whose imagination and conscien- 


ig 
> 


tiousness achieve unusually happy 
results in this kind of work. 

In the first example the fin- 
ished house shows little in com- 
mon with the original except the 
characteristic local combination 


‘= 


of ledge stone masonry partly ex- 
posed and partly stuccoed. A 
technique of simplicity, too, has 
been kept as a keynote, and it is 
a technique excellently suitable 
for the remodeling of old farm- 
houses elsewhere than in Penn- 
sylvania. 

It will be seen from the plans 
that the old house has_ been 
doubled in size, and given an en- 
tire'y new arrangement, while the 
exterior has been treated so that 
the whole new house has the 
unity of expression which is one 

(Continued on page 126) 
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A Practical Explanation of Methods to Follow in Performing What ts 


Perhaps the Most Difficult of All Garden Feats 


ew LIMES pools are called Na 
\ ture’s Mirror, sometimes The Soul of 
the Garden And there have been other 
names for them in garden writings, con- 
pretty. But it 


seems almost impossible to find any printed 


taining sentiment just as 
record of what they are called when they 
seep dismally away through an unexpected 
crevice, or when, on a winter's night, they 
crac k 


no way to put a stop to those sweet banali 


with frost. Unfortunately, there is 
ties of the first instance, but there is a way 
to make the latter epithets unnecessary. That 
is by building pools which will neither 
crack nor leak. And that is easier said than 
done. But it can be done with a very ‘fair 
luck if the methods outlined 
used 

hazard will lie in the fact that 


there is a temptation to undertake all gar- 


measure of 
below are 
One 


den affairs with your own hands. None but 
pool building should be resisted. 
should 


work over to skilled mechanics 


Here you 
turn the actual 
For there 


is something about the crafts of plumbing 


stand firm, and 


and concrete-mixing which requires for a 
successful performance some previous sub- 
stantial experience The situation of the 
pool, on the other hand, together with its 
size and appearance, should be determined 
by vou or by your garden designer or ar- 
chitect. 


on towards the end of the article 


These matters will be touched up- 
The im- 
mediate conéern is practical 
Generally speaking, an inside depth of 
is plenty for any but a swimming pool. 
It is plenty for the growing of almost any 


kind of water plant, and for the sort of 


“Learns 


RICHARD H. PRATT 


fish suitable for pools. Less depth is some- 
times preferable in pools which are to be 
lined with brightly colored tiles and filled 
with sparkling, transparent water and 
darted with flashing gold and scarlet fishes. 
The depth is mentioned first because it 
partly controls the depth of the excavation, 
which is the first important step in the 
operation. The other thing which controls 
the depth of the excavation is the frost line. 

The distance below the surface of the 
ground reached by frost varies with the 
climate of the locality and the severity of 
the season. The frost line at your pool is 
not the depth to which frost goes in an 
average winter, but the greatest depth to 
which it has ever been known to go there, 
with 6” added to the distance for good mea- 
sure. This distance may be as great as 5’ in 
rigorous climates, while in the far south 
and on the lower Coast it seldom needs 
consideration. 

Regardless of the depth of the pool the 
outside frost 
freezing 


walls must go below line. 


Otherwise there will be under- 
neath and the consequent expansion will 
crack the floor of the 


Frost cannot get under to this vul- 


more than likely 
pool. 
nerable spot if the side walls are sent down 
to the proper depth. I have made a draw- 
ing, shown below, of a section through a 
typical pool, which will illustrate this point 
as well as the others as they come up. Here 
the inside depth of the pool is 2’, and the 
frost line is considered to be 3’ 6” below 
the surface of the ground. If the outside 
depth of your pool comes below frost line, 


as it very often will, there is of course no 
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need to carry the outside walls below the 
bottom of the floor. 

Another preliminary consideration, and 
a very important one, is that of setting the 
pool upon solid ground. Any settling of 
the earth upon which the pool rests is 
bound to result in a strain on the structure 
which it may or may not be able to with- 
stand. If it should resist the strain on its 
walls and floor it might shift bodily off 
a true level and the water line would 
lie on a disturbing angle with the coping, 
while if it should give way it would open 
and drain off in a manner that was not 
part of the original scheme. Therefore, if 
the pool must be built on a fresh fill, let 
the side walls go down to solid ground and 
tamp the earth well before pouring the 
concrete of the floor. 

Frost, next to poor construction, being 
the chief enemy of pools, the more care 
taken to prevent damage in this direction 
the better. Thus the caution is suggested 
of filling in behind the side walls with a 
6” layer of cinders and the laying at the 
bottom of this cinder fill, below the side 
walls, of sections of open tile drain pipe 
which will carry off the water that seeps 
easily through the cinders. Without this 
cinder backing, water is apt to collect 
against the walls, and, freezing, perform 
its devastating stunt. 

In setting the forms for the sidewalls 
another bit of safety may be practised by 
giving both faces a (technically 
known as a “batter”) of an inch or so, 
from the bottom to the top, towards the 

(Continued on page 100) 
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ection through a typical garden pool of concrete, showing the methods of construction which may be used 


and the principles of design which may be applied on pools of almost amy size or shape. 
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The house of Mrs. E. N. Edward, Paoli, 
Pa., takes advantage of its sloping site, 


and presents two very different aspects. 
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It illustrates, too, the effect of a simple 
treatment of stucco and lattice work. 
E. Nelson Edward, Architect 
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example of the 


The plan is of 
large area, ar- 
ranged about a 
great central 
hall, tt the old 
English man 


semi-forma 
Pemelisn ty pr ' 
brick ountry 


house. The en 


trance is def ner. In a plan 
initely Tudor of this extent, 
md the use of long passages 
metal tse 


are  wmecessary 
to give access 
to its several 
wide parts 


ments is char 





acterisit of 


the same style 
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THE HOME OF CHRISTOPHER L. WARD 


Centerville, Delaware 


MELLOR,MEIGS 
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The garden front presents an interesting com- 
position of roof lines and chimneys. A house 
of this type, conservatively designed, built of im- 
pervious materials, gains attractiveness with age 


I ages gemar a 
SW a) vagy ape 


Looking into the dining 
room through the passage 
between the library and 
morning room. The deco- 
rative plaster beams and 
pointed doorway give dis- 
tinction to the _ inierior 


The sleeping porch, in the 
wing of the garden front 
This detail affords a good 
illustration of the brick 
“nogging” in true _ half- 
timber construction with 
brick between the timbers 
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(Right) Sir Watkin 
is a bold, handsome 
flower with a sul 
phur yellow peri- 
anth and a yellow, 
orquge tinged cup 














In meadow, 
orchard narcissus 
can be natural 
ized in quantities 
for spring dis- 


play 


“White Lady” is 
a Leedsii—a 
white perianth 
with a small cup 
of pale canary 
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ERE DELIGHT 


of 
DAFFODILS 


H. STUART ORTLOFE 


HE daffodil is, without a doubt, the 
most popular flower of early spring 
for there is no other manifestation which 
gives us quite the same thrill, nor makes us 
feel, as we see it nodding and swaying in 


_ each passing breeze, that summer is actually 


on its way and that the fierceness of winter 
over. 

Like the other things which delight us 
with their early spring bloom, we have to 
plan for and plant daffodils in the fall of 
the vear in order that they may be in their 
places and ready to respond to the first 
warm rains of spring. They may be 
planted as early as it is possible to procure 
them, or as late as we are able to dig in the 
ground, but October is the best possible 
time. Planted then, they are able to make 
sufficient roots to be ready for an early 
start, and not enough top growth to be 
endangered by the winter cold. Election 
Day has been in the minds of many the 
acme of the bulb planting season. Public 
duty accomplished early in the day, what 
can be more pleasant than to spend the 
rest of the holiday burying small brown 
bulbs whose glory will be culminated next 
day ? 

Wordsworth has given us a most glowing 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Ernest Wise _ Keyser’s 

“Orienta,” an exotic, per- 

pendicular pool figure, 

would effectively end a ; 

long path in a small garden (* = 


The same sort of situation 
would be _ suitable for 
Arthur EE.  Lorenzani’s 
“Fountain of the Golden 
Age” with its graceful lines 


A garden whose entrance 
were flanked by two goats, 
like Albert Laessle’s 
“Billy” would begin with 
a bit of decorative humor 





Jane Scudder’s bird bath 

figure and the others here 

are from the current Na- 

tional Sculpture. Society’s ; 

exhibition in New York rer OI IT » 
M. E. Hewitt 


SOME RECENT GARDEN PIECES 


Shown at the Hispanic Museum by American Sculptors 
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Border pinks 
mixed with 
pyrethrum at 
the base of a 
: wall make an 
: excellent sum- 
mer edging 


THE FAMILY 
of PINKS 


Meeting the Dianthus 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 








llthoueh they lack fragrance the 
Chinese and Japanese pinks give 
abundantly in color and form 
Thev ave easily raised from seed 


Grass or Scotch pinks, Dianthus 
pliumarius, are another favorite, 
giving a delicacy of bloom and 
color and a pungent fragrance 


IKE the Smiths, the Dianthus or 


4 Pink family is a large one. It has 


are big and little, short lived and 
long, given to diseases, annoyed by . 
pests, and possessed of certain idio- 
syncrasies as to soil, climate and 
moisture. 

At the present, six members of this 
family are thriving in my garden; in 
fact June is a big pink month with 
us. There are the masses of Sweet 
William (the collateral branch men- 
tioned above) in Newport pink and 
Sutton’s scarlet-—both glowing colors 


its direct descendants and its collater- 
al branches No one, unless he be a 
botanist or a great authority on the 
subject or an unredeemabl flower 
fiend would ever attempt to meet all 
the members of this family either in 
their native haunts or in local gar- 
den soil For beside being a nu- 
merous tribe, this family is widely 


scattered and its members have 


adapted themselves equally well to worth all the other tints put together; 
the rigors of a glacier, to dry mea- Without Sweet William, Dianthus barbatus, a gar- cheddar pinks or D. caesius, grown 
dows, to chinks in rocks, and to in- den is not complete. It makes its grand showing into huge mats of white and pale and 

1 sheltered : in mid-June in the locality of New York. For hon wink '® wT ee nd 
nocuous and sheiterer positions in massed effects the single colors are better than aeep | rom seed In one year, an 


garden edges Like the Smiths the the vari-colored pheasant eyed kind shown here (Continued on page 98) 
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In This Second Article the Architect Tells How to Build Fireplaces, 


EAR Mac:— 
Your cheery, “All set—let’s go!” 

comes to hand. It’s a great little spirit 
in which to start building anything. 
Hang onto it even when you find out that 
it takes twice as long to put up your cabin 
as you had planned. As soon as I had 
read as far as the “three 
rooms with central fire- r enema 
place,” I ran through my 
kodak prints of “Seven 
Glens”—the three room 
cabin we put up last year. 
“We” means two strap- 
ping big woodsmen with 
iron muscles and a knack 
at twirling logs as if they 
My job 
was heavy bossing and 
putting up the fireplace, 
with a lift now and then 
on the one or two-hun- 
dred pound rocks. The 
prints tell the story of our 
long but joyous job—from 
the time the cabin lay in 
a boom in the harbor. It’s 
easy—if you know how. 

First of all, clear your 
site of all your big trees, 
utilizing what you can— 
and of the small growing 
things transplanting as 
many as you think will 
grow well. Don’t let your 
crew begin with ruthless 
upheaval. Strike the key 
note at once, or they will 
probably have the place 
looking as if an _ earth- 
quake had brought up 
your cabin from the depths 
of destruction instead of | 
giving it the appearance of 
having grown up amid 
surroundings of untouched 
beauty. 

Don’t think that be- 
cause a man lives in the 


were fence rails. 





woods all of his life he is 
a lover of wood things— 
the very familiarity with 
them often makes him con- 
temptuous. The abomina- 
tion of desolation about 
the first cabin I built—de- 
spite all I could do—still | 
makes me sick in retro- | 
spect. In “Seven Glens’— | 
a construction of 32’ x 40’ | 
over all—even the trees | 
which touched the sides of 

the building when it was 


Porches and Construct the Walls 
DARRAGH ALDRICH 


completed were unharmed—and the moss 
still clings to the nearby rocks. I got an 
entirely new conception from my crew of 
what the term “gentlemen” originally 
meant. 


After we had staked out the building, 
we dug away from the ground within the 





Looking into an un-roofed scale model of “Seven Glens’’. ll 
the point of view is from the rear, looking toward the front we as the outer walls. 
door. Everything is made at a scale of half an inch toa foot Then comes the rough 

















In this way vision is granted to the prospective cabin : 
builder. A gable-end view of the model shows the structur- and material to set the 


al facts of the cabin. Darragh Aldrich, architect and artificer 


lines all that might be a firehazard or carry 
smouldering running flame, and piled up 
the rocks about the site marked for the 
fireplace. Then the logs, peeled and dried, 

were brought up. 
Ready now for the underpinning or sup- 
ports for your sill logs. Probably you will 
find plenty of rock for 








that—but you can utilize 
cement piers if you prefer 
them. We used _ rocks 
throughout—and managed 
to level up pretty well. 
Your sill logs you lead 
from your longest and 
strongest suit in this game, 
and bridge across your 
supports, leveling up with 
more care than you ever 
put into anything else. In 
plane with the sill logs are 
adequate supports through 
the center of the building, 
likewise resting on rock 
underpinning. Upon these 
are laid your floor joists, 
spiked down into place. 
Then the first logs of all 
walls are laid all around— 
this means the partitions as 


flooring fitted to the first 
log and nailed to the joists. 
During this time carry the 
fireplace masonry up to 
this level—where, unless it 
is in the outside wall, it can 
await the pleasure of the 
mason for a time. 

In starting your wall 
logs, cut a saddle in the 
lower log at the ‘corners of 
your building and a notch 
in the upper log to fit it, 
spiking well with nine or 
ten-inch spikes into place. 
Set your door frames and 
cut your logs accordingly, 
spiking well into the door 
frames. 

Carry the wall up thus 
to height of window sills 
and set the window frames, 
building the wall logs to 
them and spiking through 
the frames into the log- 
ends. 

We have found it, by the 
way, a great saving in time 


frames and build to them 
} instead of constructing as 
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Here the project begins to take 
form. The layout of the floor logs 
reveals the shape and size of the 
cabin, and the method of framing 


At the left: The base of the stone 
chimney is laid, and its structure 
built into the opening in the wall 
which has been left there for it 


At the right { detail of porch 
construction, in which a frame of 
milled strips, nailed to the logs, 
is provided to take the screens 


Below: The front wall and porch 
of a cabin nearing completion, 
with the framed openings tem- 
porarily braced. Two cabineers, 
in the other picture, are rolling a 
log into place for the roof 
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The technique of the most primitive 
stone masonry is the thing for the 
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The cabin fireplace of “Seven Glens”, 
which is seen in its setting in one of 
the illustrations of the scale model 


the average woodsman does—cutting the 
windows and doors through the logs after 
they are in place. You can see for your- 
self how it is possible to utilize shorter and 
more manageable logs in the former 
method. 

However, it is unwise to cut into your 
highest wall leg—your plate log—to ac- 
commodate your frames. Try to have one 
full, uncut log carrying across above your 
highest opening in order to make firm your 
support and tie the walls together 
staunchly. 

Your gable ends are then spiked on up 
to the required height. Establishing the 
pitch of your roof, cut your gable logs to 
this. The ridge log is cut into the peak 
and the purlins into the slanting ends and 
all are well spiked into place. The top 
wall logs, the ridge, and the purlins must 
be enough longer than the walls to carry 
the projection of your roof at each end. 

Then cut in your rafters at intervals of 
not more than 314’ and lay on your roof 
boarding. 

The logs carrying your porch roof are 
best built into your walls if the design 
admits of it, thus making the porch an in- 
tegral part of the building instead of being 
clapped on afterward—and looking the 
part, 

Your fireplace can be made a veritable 
bulwark of strength to your building by 
proceeding with the masonry as your par- 
titions ascend, tying your logs right into 
the rock and mortar structure. 

If you are utilizing any of the composi- 


really consistent log cabin fireplace 











This is the manner of notching the logs at 
the corners—an essential of construction 
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The operaiion of calking the logs, in 
which all hands can assist, is another 
essential in the making of a log cabin 








Above this cabin fireplace are rough log 
slabs, and below the cross-tie log, a bit 
of quaintly crude carving for decoration 


tion roofings, this should be unrolled, cut 
to fit, and left to stretch in the sun before 
nailing down unless you desire a ruffled 
effect atop your cabin. Needless to say, 
this roofing must be well-nailed and well- 
pitched where it laps. Remember that 
pitch and nails come inside the roofing- 
rolls. 

Now a matter which is often a bone of 
contention amongst cabin-builders is wheth- 
er or no there shall be skylights. We 
are all for them and many a one who has 
seen the cheeriness of our cabins in the 
woods as against the gloominess of the 
average woods house ‘has gone back and 
cut a hole in his own roof. Particularly 
in the room used as a kitchen is a skylight 
a boon and on a stormy day the living 
room will be a lot more attractive with a 
bit of light filtering in from overhead. A 
curtain can be arranged, if need be, to 
obscure or tint the light upon days of bril- 
liancy—but I assume that you are not erect- 
ing your woodland home in a blistering 
spot anyhow. 

In building the skylight, the frame of it 
should be several inches above roof level 
and adequate flashings provided about it to 
prevent seepage of rain or melting snows. 
The fireplace chimney, of course, must have 
flashings at the roofline for the same rea- 
sons. These may be of tin or roofing—our 
own being all that they should be though 
originally discovered in old tin cans about 
the can dump. Hammered out and painted, 
this salvage has kept us perfectly dry. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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vy, Ventilating, Drying and Heating, the Electric Fan Has Become 


a Permanent Item in the Household Equipment 


<i fan is a valuable asset in a room 
because Of its power to change the air 
The 


in ventilation lore is that mov- 


nd create a moving air in the room. 
latest theory 
ing air is more necessary than fresh air. A 
but with 


considerable reasonableness behind it. 


radical sounding statement, one 


For many years people maligned the fan 
and felt that its only function was the mak- 
ing of drafts. But at the present stage of 
drafts when 
are insisted upon or when they are 


things the fan only makes 


drafts 
desired, and it is probably becoming one 
of the most needed tools in the home. It 
is the same old story that the best of things 
can be used so as to render them a danger 
or a menace while the same things rightly 
used are life giving, useful and endearing. 

It depends entirely upon where you place 
nd how you place the fan, and what you 


want it for, as to what it will do 


In our 


during the vear 


‘ i™ 


summer, winter, fall 
and spring—we wanted it for many 


reasons 


] lo keep the 


) 


ilr moving and vital 


~ 


heat in th 


lo increase the room 
§. To dry the hair after shampoo 
lo drv home laundry 
5. To keep cool 
Daking up these five (1) If 


put the fan by a window you can whirr the 


uses: you 


air so that the bad air goes out and the good 


air comes in. (2) If vou direct the air sent 
off by the 


increase the heat in the 


fan toward a radiator you will 
room and get more 
value out of the heat that is generated. (3) 
One of the ways of drying the hair is by 
the electric fan. Do not put it directly at 
the back of your neck. Draw the hair to 
the front and then to the side, and so on 
(4) It is amazing how rapidly you can dry 
a chemise or pair of gloves when you want 
them in a hurry with the help of the electric 
fan. Drying is accomplished by the means 
of circulating air The best driers on the 
market are based primarily on circulation 
of air and some have the best electric fans 


in them to accomplish this. (5) Of course 
we all know that the fan will keep us cool. 
Here, unless you place it correctly, you will 
get a too direct draft. But if you place it 
so that vou get the air and not the draft you 
will have the change of air in the home in- 
stead of 


nd hills 


going to the beaches 


expense of 


F you place the fan so that the air ts 
reflected against the wall near where you 
are reclining after a hard day’s work you 
will get the most delightful relaxation and 
coolness I'ry it sometime. Keeping cool 
with a fan doesn't mean that it is necessary 


to be drafted bv a fan 


ETHE!L R. PEYSER 


To get the best results from an electric 
fan, without having drafts on any person in 
a room, the fan should be placed toward 
the ceiling of the room, so that it keeps the 
air in circulation, or it may be placed in a 
window, facing it toward the room, in 
which position it draws fresh air into the 
room. 

The winter as well summer in- 
cludes the use of the electric fan, for as 


as the 


we said above, the very fact that you can 
increase your heat by using it would make 
its winter use worth while. Then too, you 
can supply a draft to your furnace if by 
chance the natural draft is faulty. As you 
know, the fact of having a faulty draft 
causes the coal to burn uneconomically, 
but by the use of the in this 


(rightly) creates a draft, your coal 


fan, which 
case 
will be properly supplied with oxygen laden 
This in 
Coal that isn’t used up 
The fan 
helps to burn the coal to the bitter end and 


air and will burn to a finer ash. 
itself is a saving. 


1s paid for over and over again 


saves money for you. 
told you how the fan 

is used in some laundry driers. Well 
that is but one use. 


E have alre ad 


It is invaluable as a 
means of wafting out the steam from a laun- 
dry so that the worker does not become dis- 
commoded by steaming. Oftentimes a laun- 
dry becomes intolerable by being steam 
fogged and you can hardly see an inch before 
your eves. The fan properly placed will 
waft this steam out and through the win- 
dow. This is The 
office subordinates 
and it is well for the Domiologist too, to 
.and it 


seems to us that this is a very inexpensive 


worth considering. 


manager considers his 
consider her domestic’s comfort... 


way of insuring comfort in every season 
of the year, and also of insuring the staff. 

As the sick room, more than any other, 
needs to have pure and changing, yet ab- 
solutely draftless, air, the electric fan has 
come to be a particular boon here. It 
changes the air while giving no draft and 
the patient is vitalized and not vitiated. 

We could go through all the rooms in 
the house and, say, buy a fan for each 
This would include the nursery, 
where, of course, the air must be clean and 


one. 


sweet, 

There are several firms who have util- 
ized the fan in the neatest way 
for kitchen and industrial ventilation. It 
is merely an exhaust fan which is easily 
and rapidly installed over the window or 


electric 


in the flue, where it whirrs silently and 
smoke-laden, odor-laden, steam- 
This so made that it 


takes little or no time to put in and makes 


removes 


laden air. fan is 


“un-ugly. 


absolutely no mess during its swift inco-- 
poration into the home’s comfort kit. One 
maker is so solicitous of your ease that 
he has this fan installed in a panel which 
you can hang any place, so easy is it to 
put in position. Over the top of the win- 
dow it will hang as if born there, so at 
home will it be. Its great good in the 
kitchen affects the whole house, because 
it removes all the odors of cooking. Here 
also the fan can promote flue action when a 
stove won't draw. 

In this way, too, can the fan not only 
keep the tone of our home in keeping with 
our desires—free from odors, but in re- 
moving soot, gas and dust through the flue 
and out of the window, it helps to save our 
draperies, walls, furnishings, 
floors, and saves over-much window clean- 


curtains, 


ing. This exhaust fan can be installed in 
three ways: (1) in a square cut in the 
wall, (2) in the flue leading from the 


hood over the range into the chimney, or in 
a section of the upper sash of the window— 
As a 


ventilator this is superb, inexpensive anJ 


and in other ways when necessary. 


An electric fan well placed in 
the kitchen will keep the domestic staff in 
place—and don’t forget this, as it is quite 
as important as moving the air. Isn’t it 
amazing what the element of circulating 
For it 
is circulating air that does the trick—and 
that only. 

In last month’s House & GARDEN we 
told how 


air does—besides driving yachts? 


the fan can be used in drying 
fruits and vegetables for preserving, so 
we need not speak of it again, only to re- 
mind you that dehydration saves material, 
time and trouble. 

There is but one way to buy electric 
fans and that is to buy them of the very 
best makers. The test of the fan is its 
If the motor be bad your fan will 
The only way you can get a good 
motor is to buy the fan off makers whose 
motors are of the highest grade and no 
swerving from this. 


motor. 
be bad. 


ANS are usually four-bladed and pro- 
tected from you, and you from them, 
sort of wire However, 
whether a fan has a cage or not, it should 


by some cage. 
be taboo as a toy, because no cage is beyond 
the keenness of a child when he desires to 
reach anything. 

For domestic use the fan comes from 6” 
to 16” in diameter. One firm makes a 
very dressy nickel plated fan which is real- 
However, all 
the established makers are making such 
good fans that there is little to choose 

(Continued on page 92) 


ly a beauty in every way. 
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The grouping of win- 
dows with a door 
always creates a pic- 
turesque impression, 
whether from in or 
outside the Aouse. In 
this case the door has 
been designed to 
match the windows, 
so that the arrange- 
ment has not only 
charm but fine unity 


lon] . 


tate 


ie RO 





; 


g out into a courtyard from one of the Looking into a living room through a tall arched 
windows of the living room illustrated at window, the glass doors which disappear into 
The disappearance of the glass doors pockets in the thickness of the wall. A window 

ates much the effect of a great open loggia like this is a splendid frame for vistas beyond 


WINDOW S F ROM INS IDE A N D O 


Mellor, Meigs CF Howe, Architects 






















Old flower prints in color 
im be used efiectively in 
many types of rooms. The 
one ibove sa sil ” in 
t narrow black frame, $47 


tn old French print in color, 

picturing etther a earden or 

ea scene brings both color 

and interest to a room, 13 

et .J042". Framed $10.25, 
unframed $6.25 








Unusually romantic in feeling 
colored print above, of a Spanish gal 
leon. From a painting by Prof. Diemer, 
framed in bluish-green, 24" x 10”, $12.50 








COLORED 
PRINTS 


Godey prints in colors ar 
charming in a bedroom. The 
one below is framed in deli 
cate jade green. 10” high, 
62" wide, priced at $4.25 
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Flower prints are attractive 
hung in pairs. Here they are 
unusually decorative above a 
dressing table on either side 
of an old-fashioned mirror 





of an American clipper 


ship painted by John Taylor Arms is 
in tones of sea-green and blue. The 
size is 12” x 18", and the price $30.50 














Flower prints in color effec- 
tively framed in black with 
a gold molding on the inside 
of the frame are priced at 
$10.25. The size, 62" x 9%,” 


These prints may be purchased through 

the House & Garden Shopping Service, 

19 West 44th Street, New York City, 

if the Same Models Are Not Available 
in the Local Shops 
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Accessories for Comfort 


and Convenience 


(Below) Soft hand towels of 
criss-cross huckabuck, with em- 
broidered three letter mono- 

a 5h 
gram, come in three sizes, 20 
x 36" $4.75 each, 18" x 34”, 
$3.75, and 15” x 24", $2.50 









A cool bathroom could 
be made with the walls 
papered in this green 
palm leaf pattern. It 
should be shellaced and 
the woodwork painted 
green. Paper, $1.40 aroll 


Simple rubberized silk curtains 
for the bathroom are hung on 


ivory rings. 
stripes and 


$6.10 a yd. glazed chintz shade 
material 24'/." 
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In a variety of 
checks 36” wide, 


wide, $2.05 a yd. 


(Below A unit 
cabinet for the 
bathroom contains 
medicine shelves 
above with a mir 
ror door, a small 
Shelf for dressing 
table, drawer for 
clean linen and a 
hamper for soiled 
towels, 5’ 9” high, 
17” wide, 16" deep 
$30.50 
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Readers who live in 
large cities may find 
these articles or sim 

lar ones in their local 
shops In event they 
do not, House & Gar 

den will gladly pur 

chase them through its 
Shopping Service 19 
West 44th Street, New 
York City Remittance 
should be made by 
draft, money order 

certified check or check 
on a New York bank 


in excellent bath set consists of 
towels 29” x 50”, $4 each; bath 
mat, 46” x 26" $7.50, and wash 
cloths $.90 each. The colors are 
pink, blue and lavender and the 
monograms match the borders 


With woodwork painted 
one of the colors in the 
paper this flowered de 
sign in pale pinks, blues 
and yellows would create 
an effective bathroom 
wall surface, $1.05 a roll 
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The 


SUNDAY 


THs Calendar of the 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


gardener’s labors 


is aimed as a reminder for undertak- 


ing all his tasks in season. 


is fitted to 


the latitude of the Middle States, but its 
service should be available for the whole 
country if it be remembered that for 


operations 
course, designed for 
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available 


turnips, 





Weather, 


glass, doing 
necessary 


particu- 


every one hundred miles north or south 
there is a difference of from five to seven 
days later or earlier in performing garden 
The dates given here are, of 
an average season. 


Buds 
will be forming 
on most of the 
greenhouse 
chrysanthe- 
mume at this 
time and 
strong feedings 
will be neces 
sary if you 
want highest 
quality flowers 
Also spray oc- 
casionally with 
tobacco prep- 
aration 


4. Roses 
showing a sub- 
stantial growth 
should be en- 
couraged by 
top dressings 
of bone meal 


or any good 
fertilizing 
agent Though 


it does not im 
prove the qual 
ity of the fall 
flowers it gives 
the plant more 
vigor 


21 Flowers 
Intended for 
tivation in 
the greenhouse 
this winter 
should be 


tarted now 
ae! of vari 
ous annuals 


mignonette 
“m_) «86s; drag- 
on may be 
sown, Or small 
plants may be 
purchased 


28. This is 
ap excellent 
time to go Over 
and prune the 
shade trees, as 
it is easy to see 
how the work 
should be done 
Remove the 
limbs very 
close leaving 
no shoulders 
and paint the 
wounds care- 
fully. Make 
cuts clean 


si v on 
concerned 


and amazing 


€ on as 


thre sculptor, 


oO 
The head of the firm of O. C. Simonds & Co., 
in Chicago, is an enthusiast in the cause of 
tional naturalistic design in landscape architecture 
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SSIAN C. SIMONDS 











WEDNESDAY 


I New 
lawns can be 
seeded down 
now Failure 
with lawns is 
often due to 
the improper 
preparation of 
the ground and 
the meagre al- 
lotment of 
seed. Sow grass 
thickly, as this 
will help to 
choke the weed 
growth 


s Gather 
the onion crop 
now When 
the tops have 
died down the 
onions should 
be pulled and 
left in the sun 
to dry; then the 
tops can be 
twisted off and 
the onions 
themselves 
stored in a dry 
cool place until 
realy for use 


15. If you 
want high- 
grade dahlia 


blooms it will 
be necessary to 
keep the plants 
pers dis- 
mudded This 
means a con- 
stant and con- 
sistent pinch- 
ing off the 
younz growth 
in order to re- 
duce the num- 
ber of buds 


22 This is 
the time to 
bulld ecold- 
frames for the 
fall and winter 
Brick or con- 
crete is prefer- 
red but a sub- 
stantial wood- 
en frame will 
last some time 
Next to the 
greenhouse the 
coldframe is 
the gardencr's 
best friend 





29. Newly 
set out plants 
that are not 
growing Sa Lis- 
factorliy can be 
stimulated into 
growth by ap- 
plication of ni- 
trate of soda, 
sulphate of am- 
monia or other 
materials of 
this kind. After 
usingthese, 
good results 
will be noticed. 


page writers, 
with the 
there have appeared ” who nave 


landscape a 
Raphael traits 
some they 











THURSDAY 


2 Melons 
ripening now 
should be kept 
sprayed with 
Bordeaux mix- 
ture to prevent 
blight It is a 
good plan to 
place small 
boards under 
the young mel- 
ons to assure 
ripening. Allow 
the melon to 
leave the vine 
voluntarily 


9. This is 
the time that 
cuttings should 
be taken of all 
the various 
bedding plants 
such as coleus, 
geraniums and 
alternantheras. 
These plants if 
earried in a 
cool green- 
house through- 
out the winter 
will make good 
stock plants. 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR for 


FRIDAY 


3. Bay trees, 
paims, hydran- 
geas and other 
plants custom- 
arily used for 
p.azza decora- 
tion are usually 
infested with 
various aphids 
and other in- 
sects. It is ad- 
visable to use 
tobacco sprays 
reguiariy as a 
preventive of 
these pests 


10. The cane 
fruits should 
be looked over 
at this time 
Old shoots on 
the raspberries 
and  bilackber- 
ries should be 
cut out en- 
tirely as these 
do not bear 
again Young 
shoots for next 
year should 
now be tied 
firmly in place. 





16. Strawberry 
beds may be 
set out at this 
time, which 
will bear a full 
crop of fruit 
next year. 
Make certain 
that both the 
perfect and im- 
perfect types 
are planted. 
This will assure 
proper fer tili- 
zation of the 
flowers 


23. Late cel- 
er} cabbace, 
caulifiower and 
kale may still 
be planted. Use 
plenty of water 
when setting 
out these 
plants and 
make a habit 
of watering 
them twice 
daily until the 
plants show 
that the roots 
are established 


17. Early 
celery should 
now be ready 
for use. Bank- 
ing this with 
earth is not ad- 
vised on ac- 
count of the in- 
tense heat It 
is best to use 
paper bleachers 
or beards for 
this purpose, 
blanching only 
in usable quan- 
titles. 


24 Don't 
let your flower 
gardenrun 
down Keep 
the tall flowers 
staked and cut 
out all the dead 
flowering 
stalks Keep 
the edges trim- 
med and stir 
the soil on the 
surface. This is 
as necessary 
now as in the 
spring. 





30. It is just 
as necessary to 
prune vines as 
it is other 
plants. All old 
and unproduc- 
tive wooa 
should be re- 
moved This 
will give more 
room for the 
younger and 
more vigorous 
shoots. Now is 
the time for 
this work. 





31. It is ad- 
visable to have 
a small step- 
ladder or at 
least a box to 
stand on in or- 
ler to get at 
the wop of the 
poles when 
picking limas 
or other types 
of pole beans 
It is usually at 
the top. that 
the greatest 
yield is found. 








AUGUST 


SATURDAY 


4. Evergreens 
may be planted 
at this time 
These are 
plants that 
need a great 
deal of water, 
so it is advis- 
able when re- 
setting them to 
saturate the 
soll thorough- 
ly to restore 
and encourage 
activity of the 
roots. 


il. Hedges 
of all types, 
evergreens that 
have been con- 
fined to a form 
and various 
plants that are 
clipped, should 
be gone over 
now as growth 
isaboutto 
cease. This will 
be the final 
eVinping and 
should be done 
carefully. 


18. This is the 
time that spe- 
cial attention 
should be given 
to cabbage and 
other green 
vegetables on 
account of the 
leaf-eating in- 
sects. The 
<7 should 
,e sprayed 
with arsenate 
of lead to de- 
stroy the in- 
sects. 


25. After 
gathering the 
peach crop, 
spray the trees 
with Bordeaux 
mixture to keep 
the various 
foliage diseases 
in check. Trees 
afflicted with 
the yellows 
should be cut 
down and 
burned to pre- 
vent the spread 
of the disease. 





Summer set 
lip to earth's 
bosom bare, 

And left the 
flushed print 
in @ poppy 
there; 

Like a yawn 
of fire from the 
grase it came, 

And the fan- 
ning wind puf- 
fed to flapping 
flame. 

FRANCIS 

THOMPSON 


from Pliny to Poe, who have dwelt fondly on 


herbalists: Parkinson, then some horticulturists 
that splendid crowd, ica; then some garden 
and fascinating kind of seven 
extraordinary figures of men of the same complexion. 
dcsiguing was such @ 





of the middle 
authors of today; 


with gardening. 
cumulate in definitely composed groups of seven 


wii appear. 


Vitale’s 


worthy 


FERRUCIO 
VITALE 


Probably 
well known as 
any landscape 
architect in the 
country, 
distin- 
guished work, it 
can be said, is 


designer’s repu- 
tation 


the gardening theme; then, in poetic April, some poets 
made gardens and flowers immortal in verse; 
years tn Amer- 


last month 


ted women landscape architects, and now seven 
From this country, Eng- 
and and Europe, we are collecting pictures of men and 
vomen who are or have been connected in picturesque 


wmteresting ways 


As these por- 


as 


Mr. 


its 
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Avsert D. Taytor 


Mr. Taylor finds time 


ever increasing prac- 
tice in Cleveland the 
writing of books and 
papers on the technic 
and the various 
terials of his profession 
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PHELPS WyMAN 


Harvard School 





ture, with subsequent 


Olmsted office, 
Wyman is now prac- 
ticing in Minneapolis 
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SALMAGUNDI 

A happy package for the 
summer social affairs, house 
parties, beach parties, sails, 
touring, cards—indoors and 
outdoors a leading favorite. 
The beautiful Salmagundi 
box of metal affords extra 
protection for the chocolates 
within. 
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_ for active outdoor life 


HITMAN'S Chocolates! They belong in the picture 

of the Big Vacation, just as they are so socially useful 
during the rest of the year. People who find Whitman’s so 
delightful all winter do not deprive themselves of the 
pleasure when they take to the seashore or mountains. For 
the vigor and exercise of out-of-doors make them even more 
eager for the concentrated, sustaining nourishment of pure 
chocolate sweetmeats. 


No need to pack Whitman’s in a bulgy grip or superheated 
trunk. Wherever vacation trails may lead you, there you 
will find a Whitman agency, supplied direct from us with 
Salmagundi, the Sampler, the Pleasure Island and those other 
Whitman packages you have learned to like so well. 
Whitman's are the only chocclates distributed nationally 
in this manner. No resort is too remote to have its store 
which shows the sign 


Chocolates 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St Chicago Branch: 1557 Michigan Ave.. South 
San Francisco Branch: 449-51 Minna St 
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One of a pair of Such Adam boxes 
wtinwood~ knife- were placed at 
boxes, dating from the end of a side- 
1775 board 
Wi! N we consider that the Adam Mahogany roundabout chair up- glish architects had made any effort to obtain 
Brothers were architects and that fur- holstered in crimson damask. From grandeur and variety in the interior of private 
niture was a matter of supplementary interest the Metropolitan Museum of Art houses. The influence of Adam stamped ar 
with them, it is significant of the value chitectural work of the period and many years 
of their work that they inaugurated a style T H F FE U R N I 7 U R E afterward. The Adam-style profoundly im- 
persisting well into the 20th Century Phey 4 } 4 presses Chippendale’s later work. Heppelwhite 
designed furniture for more than thirty vears draws from it, as does Sheraton; though each 
but were not cabinet-maker 0 f t | e retains his own individuality in design and 
Their style is a reversal to Roman design 4 workmanship. 
inspired by excavations in Italy, especially at B R O T H %) R S A D A M These are the Adam characteristics: 
Pompeii. France adopted this style and the 4 4 4 Construction: Rectangular with fine pro- 
Adams drew not a little from French model portions, light and graceful; well balanced 
In his twenty-sixth year Robert Adam went architectural detail; underbracing occasionally 
to the Continent and studied and sketched in ¥ used. Mahogany and satinwood chiefly used. 
Ital later publishing a valuable work on - The use of these two woods is illustrated on 
irchitecture, including some furniture designs PR} these pages. The two knife-boxes are of satin- 
Returning to England, he worked with marked : wood. Their graceful classical outlines and 
uccess and soon became a great favorite, for a a the delicate bow-knot and floral festoon of 
public taste eagerly accepted this classic re b OF 2 Dd their ornament are characteristic of Adam 
vival. James Adam also made a Continental SS SS design. Mahogany, on the other hand, is 
tour, and his published “Journal” evidence ' WA used in the roundabout chair. The ornamental 
his scholarly appreciation of Classical art y/, \ leg, straight and tapering with grooved and 
The Adam Brothers followed their father’s } <s delicate carving, the seat-rail carved with 
profession. William Adam, in fact, in his day ft classical precision of design and workmanship 
was the most widely known architect in Scot ; i} and the arm supports are all characteristic. 
land. The architectural taste of his sons came . Note also the adaptation of the lyre motif in 
by direct heritage. The eldest son, John, su: se Za FE the fret-work of the back. 
ceeded ~.m. The second son, Robert, is the : = Ornament: This is the distinctive feature 
most famous Jame ay . 1 of Adam furniture. Like 
the third son, and pos 5 \ - % LSP the construction 7 . 
sibly another brother ’ s Ae ~ YN FD light and graceful an 
William, worked with p—~ = 1 \y " 4 Ay h5 | F3) nalittactartiy disposed 
him in London Their (ey , SS 4 , 4 “ay _" ys with an eye to spacing 
attention to the most mi *. —_ we ~ ss . : ] — 4 \ and proportion. Classic 
nute details of decorating ve _ l v , A rns motifs of French type 
and furnishing gave the ui j ; ; 4 / and Roman ornament of 
art of interior decoration : y Se ee the Pompeiian school; 
i great impulse Se, ~~ urn, swag, finial, wreath, 
Before the time of 1 mount vith One of Adam's own designs for a The oval  back- honeysuckle, acanthus, 
Robert Adam few En- mT handle of mirror. The delicacy of ornament plate is a feature (Cont. on page 124) 
mall floral motif orked into the frame is charming of this ring mount 





ft bl k A charac- 
ee wie teristic Ad- Wow 
‘ r¢ ar : hannd 
A's) am chair 
oy ” ‘ mi ¢ 
tdam fp paw foot 
a Ji ams: 
{x 
ry} 
1 futed chair leg { mahogany day bed in the Adam style. dated 1770 to 1780. The seat-rail is carved in a classic A table leg fitted 
of Adam design desien of scrolled acanthus leaves with balustered seat ends. Metropolitan Museum of Art with a spade foot 












































| BALTMAN ACO 


FIFTH AVE: NEW YORK 


| DECORATORS AND 
UPHOLSTERERS“ 


ARCHITECTURAL 
| INTERIORS 


| CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
CARPETS AND RUGS 
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THIS BOOK ON HOME 
BEAUTIFYING--FREE 


This Book Tells 


How to make your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. 
ons. WOODWORK How to put and keep floors, wood- 
rrucl work and furniture in perfect 
RNrTen condition. 


ih 


PROPER TRE ATMENI 


ru 


woods. 
How to refinish old wood in 
stained and enameled effects. 


ouNsON & SON How to fill unsightly, germ- 
Vn Fosehing Mal catching cracks. 


A How to stain wood artistically. 


JOHN SON’S 


Paste -Liauid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in 
your home that delightful air 
of immaculate cleanliness by 
using Johnson's Paste or Liquid 
Polishing Wax occasionally on 
your furniture, floors, linoleum 
and woodwork. Johnson's Wax 
cleans, polishes, preserves and 
protects—all in one operation. 
Easy to apply and polish. 


a 


awe wee * 





x =e 


$4.35 Floor Polishing Outfit for $3.50 


With this outfit (consisting of a $3.50 weighted brush with 
wax applying attachment and a 1 Ib. (85c) can of Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax) you can easily keep your floors and linoleum 
» like new. This special offer is good through dealers—or 
b send $3.50 direct to us. (Send $4.00 if you live West of 


the Rockies). 


| Are You Building? 


| If so, you will find our book particularly interesting and 
) useful, for it tells how to finish inexpensive soft woods 
so they are as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. Tells 
what materials to use—includes color card—gives covering 
capacities, etc. 
Our Individual Advice Department will give a prompt and 
expert answer to all questions on interior wood finishing— 
| without cost or obligation. 


) We will gladly send this book free and postpaid for the 
name of your best dealer in paints. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 8. Racine, Wis. 
**The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


Please send me free and postpaid the Johnson 
Book on Wood Finishing and Home Beautifying. 


: 
| 
; 


— 


—- 


Dealer's Name 
My Name 
Address 

City & State 
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_THE TEXTURE of 


(Continued from page 58) 


How to finish soft.and hard | 


used, just as do furnishings or any 
decorative effects In a large room, 
where the eye is normally at some dis- 
tance from the wall, the stipple may 
properly have greater contrast with the 
foundation color than in a small room. 
Likewise, in a room not too brightly 
lighted, this contrast may be more no- 
ticeable too. 

While it is best to visualize the entire 
effect beforehand, it may be remembered 
that the stippling color may be modified 
by lightening or darkening it when 
you are all ready to put it on the wall, 
in order to get just the right soft and 
harmonious effect. Various distinctive 
and individual shades for the foundation 
color may be secured by mixing two 
of the standard shades of flat wall pxint 
together. As a rule flat wall colors dry 
out lighter than when first applied. 

The most beautiful effects appropriate 
for any room, and exactly meeting your 
ideas, can be produced if you will spend 
a few hours and a dollar or two ex- 
perimenting beforehand. Get a small 
size can—usually a half pint or pint-— 
of three or four different colors along 
the general lines you have in mind, and 
also a small can of white. Take a 
measuring cup and measure different 
proportions until you get just the mix- 
ture you want. Make a memo of the 
proportions. Then brush a couple of 
coats of the mixture on to a sheet of 
heavy white paper. Experiment until 
you get just the right mixture for the 
foundation coat. Then experiment until 
you get the desired shade of stippling 
color, which may be tried out on the 


| painted sheet by cutting off a small piece 





of sponge from a part that will not 
spoil the printing surface to be used on 
the wall. 


THE “CLOTH STIPPLING” METHOD 


In producing these effects two or three 
brush coats of the ground color should 
be applied to the wall, the same as for 
sponge stippling; being sure to mix 
varnish-size with the first coat, as pre- 
viously directed 

For the stippling, obtain some “glaz- 
ing liquid” and some tubes of “glaze 
and stencil colors”, transparent oil colors 
of great clearness and brilliance of tone, 
which permit the underbody color of 
the flat foundation coats to show 
through to a considerable extent, pro- 
ducing a rich, luminous depth of color, 
truly beautiful. 

The glaze coat may consist of one or 
several colors. Tint as many batches 
of the glazing liquid with the glaze and 
stencil colors as there are to be colors 
in the stippled effect. Tint to approxi- 
mately the depth of color of the effect 
desired. Do not make the color darker 
than the finished effect is to be, with the 
intention of stippling most of the color 
off to lighten the effect. When this is 
done, the beauty of texture is largely 
destroyed, and besides too little glaze 
film is left to make a practical wall. 
In reality, the stippling is done only to 
take out brush marks and produce inter- 
esting texture, or “scrolls.” 

In starting the work, the first step is 
to coat over (with a flat wall brush) 
as much space as you can comfortably 
handle—about four to six feet wide 
fror ceiling to floor—with the clear, 
glazing liquid. Then apply the tinted 
liquid, brushing on freely with a flat 
wall brush. Where two or more colors 
are to be used, they should be applied 
simultaneously, using a different brush 
for each color—running the colors to- 
gether somewhat and blending them 
with the brush before stippling, so that 
one color will run into the other softy, 
otherwise the wall will appear too 
spotty. Whichever tone is to predomi- 
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House & Garden 


PAINTED WALLS 


nate, in a two or more toned effect, 
should be applied over larger spaces of 
wali, rather than be stronger in color. 

As soon as the tinted glazing liquid 
is applied, stipple the glaze coat with a 
crumpled cloth held loosely in the hand. 
Old soft gingham is ideal for this pur- 
pose (cheesecloth, sometimes used, is 
not so desirable). Experimenting alone 
will teach the beginner the best way to 
crumple and hold the cloth. A smooth 
pad will give a very fine texture—usually 
too fine to be desirable. Wringing the 
cloth roughens the texture, and by a 
twisting and lifting motion of the wrist 
most beautiful scrolls may be produced. 
By twisting the hand without any side 
motion of the arm, the scroll will re- 
semble flowers, while a sweeping move- 
ment will produce a more branching 
effect. It is important to do the cloth 
stippling at once after the glaze coat has 
been applied to the wall, before the 
glaze “sets up.” 

When two or more colors are being 
stippled, it is advisable to stipple all the 
spots of one color in the area you are 
working on—then turn a clean part of 
the same cloth, and stipple all the spots 
of the next color. Then do the portions 
where the colors are blended together. 
Observing this practice closely will keep 
the effect clean and prevent a muddied 
appearance. 


BLENDED EFFECTS ON GLAZED WALLS 


A blended effect may be produced in 
one color stippling, beginning with a 
mere suggestion of a tint at the ceiling 
and coming down into a rich, deep tone 
at the floor. It is possible also, to blend 
two or more color stipples, but it is not 
practicable for the inexperienced to try 
it. In producing this effect, tint the 
glazing liquid to the depth of tone de- 
sired for the lower wall. Pour off 
about one-third of this mixthre and add 
to it an equal amount of glazing liquid. 
Apply a coat of clear, blending liquid 
to the wall, as previously mentioned, 
then immediately apply the lighter tint 
over it, starting at the ceiling angle 
and bringing the color down to about 
three or four feet from the floor. 

Then brush the darker mixture on the 
lower three or four feet extending it well 
up into the lighter tone. Blend the 
color by brushing back and forth. Start 
c.oth stippling et the ceiling and work 
down into the darker color. If proper- 
ly done, al! appearance of a “high water 
mark” or a break in the two tones will 
be avoided. 

Rooms decorated in either sponge or 
cloth stipple effects, as well as those 
done in plain colors of flat wall paint, 
are much improved by using a stenci: 
border pattern to give a point of in- 
terest, either through gathering together 
the principal colors of the room in purer, 
brighter tones than is possible in the 
general wall color, or else by a careful 
selection of complementary or similar 
colors, 

Contrary to what might be expected, 
the application of stencil design is real- 
ly relatively simple, while the effects 
produced are often beautifully rich 
Wall stencils may be secured at most 
paint stores in a variety of designs. 

The size of a stencil border should 
correspond to the proportions of the 
room. Smaller borders are desirable in 
smaller rooms, likewise in low ceilinged 
rooms. More conventional designs should 
be used in rooms of simple type, while 
floral patterns are usually most suitable 
where the features of the room give a 
suggestion of graceful lines. Where the 
furnishings are to be elaborate a stencil 
design should be used which conforms 
to the period or style of the furnishings 

(Continued on page 82) 























A woman’s regard and affection for a 
motor car are in direct proportion to 
its ability to promote the happiness 
of her family. 


To meet with her approval, it must 
be first of all a safe car to drive— 
combining ease of operation with 
prompt obedience to throttle, brakes 
and wheel. 


She demands, too, that it be liberally 
endowed with the finer qualities— 
with that beauty and artistry which 
immediately suggest exceptional 
worth. 


Moreover, it must be dependable; it 
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must possess that readiness to serve, 
so essential in important affairs. 


Finally, she desires it to be qualified, 
by reputation and performance, to 
reflect her family’s social position 
and prestige. 


These are the attributes which 
women require and seek in a fine 
car, and which lead them, in the ma- 
jority of instances, to Cadillac. 


For women know, both by their 
own observation and by reports 
of friends, that Cadillac not only 
answers these requirements but that 
it fulfills them in a superlative degree. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








































































Individual Artistry 


To add the final touch to an other- 
Wise artistic interior,our designers and 
cabinet-makers co-operate to produce | 
a true work of art—a creation so 
completely) outside the pale of the 
commonplace that its striking individ- 
uality will greatly enhance the entire 
interior beauty of your home. 
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ee ee Studios 


Decorators and Furnishers 
12372 Guctid Avenue. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE TEXTURE of 


(Continued from page 80) 


A simple border generally looks best in 


the simply decorated and furnished consistency, so that it will not run un- 
room. The degree of brightness in der the stencil. If very scant brushfuls 
stencil colors will also pretty closely are used there is seldom any difficulty 


follow the same general trend. 

Regular stencil colors in a large vari- 
ety of shades are sold for the purpose 
by every paint store. A small tube will 
go a long way. A regular stencil brush 
with short bristles should be used for 
doing the work. The colors usually 
need thinning, as directed by the manu- 
jacturer. 


THE CORRECT USE OF STENCILS 


It is generally necessary to trim sten- 
cils at the top and one side before 
starting to use them, so you can get as 
near to the ceiling and the corners of 
the room as desired. In applying the 
stencil design simply hold the stencil 
flat against the wall surface. A few 
thumb tacks may be used to hold the 
stencil in position, especially until you 
become accustomed to it. They will 
not injure the walls. 

Apply the color with a _ rotary 
“scrubbing” motion, keeping the brush 
at right angles to the wall, the brush 
helping to hold down the stencil while 
it is applying the color. 

Stencils are usually provided with 
guide marks to enable the repeat pattern 
to follow in correct position. Two color 
stencils are also provided with guide 
lines, so there is no difficulty about the 
colors registering. 

One of the secrets of success in sten- 
ciling is to keep the side of the stencil 
that goes against the wall absolutely 
clean. Lay the stencil, paint side down, 
on a piece of paper after doing each 
length and wipe the back with a soft 
cloth. It only takes a monient and is 
time well spent. Take care not to bend 
or break off the stencil while wiping off 
with the cloth. 

The principal other point to observe 


HARSH TREATMENT for TREE PESTS 


(Continued from page 52) 


blister mines, about half an inch in 


diameter, of a sawfly miner. The 
whitish, legless grubs, about 4” long, 
are easily destroyed by spraying the 


leaves with a tobacco soap preparation 
early in June. 

Occasionally the foliage of American 
elms is badly infested by light green 
plant lice. They harmonize with the 
leaves so well that they are easily 
overlooked. The foliage may be kept 
wet with the excreted honeydew 
and later blackened by the sooty fun- 
gus developing therein. Such outbreaks 
are usually controlled speedily by nat- 
ural enemies, though in the case of 
more valuable lawn trees, it would be 
advisable to check the pests by early 
spraying with a tobacco soap solution. 

The sugar maple borer is one of the 
most serious and dangerous enemies of 
this favorite shade tree. The stout, 
black, golden-marked beetles about an 
inch long are abroad in mid-summer, 
deposit their eggs in slit-like cavities in 
the bark and the grubs bore in the liv- 
ing cambium. The galleries frequently 
partly girdle the tree, those of the full 
grown grub having a diameter of %” 
and seriously weakening, if not killing, 
that portion of the tree above the gal- 
lery. The damage is rarely evident un- 
til some years after the mischief has 
been caused. Sugar maples should be 
examined each fall and early in the 
spring for evidences of boring and the 
pests destroyed with a wire or cut out 


regular way, 
repeats remain before the point where it 
is desired to center the design. 


ceed to ‘ 
extending the stencil a little or crowding 
it as necessary. 
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is to have the stencil color at the right 


from this source. In breaking in a new 
stencil, make a print or two on paper, 
as the first print or two usually run 
under and blur. 

With many stencil designs, particular- 
ly large patterns, it is not desirable to 
finish each corner as you come to it, 
as this would necessitate bending the 
stencil, and it would then not be flat 
for the straight wall work to follow, 
Work as near to the corner as possible, 
without bending the stencil (merely 
curving the stencil does not matter) 
then measure off on the wall around 
the corner, the length of the design 
(from guide to guide) and when the 
stenciling is finished clear around the 
room, with the exception of the corners 
—then do the corners. The stencil must 
be bent, and this can now safely be 
done as all the other work has been 
completed. Measure off the first space 
and mark the stencil, bending it up 
over a yardstick, taking care not to 
break the design. All corners should 
be measured and the design bent to fit, 
in the same way. If the walls are true, 
little trouble will be experienced. In 
many instances, particularly with large 
figures, it is often desirable to work 
out the border so that a design, for in- 
stance, will come directly over a fire- 
place or over the center of a doorway. 
In cases where it is desired to have a 
stencil come out even at a certain point, 
lay off the pattern on the wall in the 
until about six or eight 


Then 
find what the discrepancy, if any, will 
be, divide the remaining space by the 
number of repeats remaining, then pro- 
‘steal” that distance, each time 


with a knife. This insect is somewhat 
local and occasionally one may find 
very badly infested, practically worth- 
less trees which should be cut out in 
order to prevent the insects escaping 
and attacking better trees. 
The sugar maple is occasionally de- 
foliated by the forest tent caterpillar. 
Danger of this character is always pre- 
ceded by the deposition of light brown 
egg belts on the smaller twigs, conse- 
quently even a cursory examination in 
winter or early spring will indicate the 
probabilities for the coming season 
Damage by these pests may be easily 
prevented by thorough spraying the 
last of May or early in June with ar- 
senate of lead. 
There is a wooly bark louse which 
occasionally becomes somewhat abun- 
dant upon the leaves of sugar maples 
and is also recognizable by the chalky- 
white incrustations covering good sized 
areas of the larger limbs and trunk. 
This is the so-called false maple scale. 
It disfigures the foliage and undoubtedly 
weakens the trees. There are three 
generations, the second brood hatching 
in June, the third in August and the 
young of the last over-wintering. Thor- 
ough and usually repeated sprayings 
with a tobacco soap preparation when 
the minute yellowish young are crawl- 
ing is the safest and on the whole the 
most satisfactory method of control. 
Applications of oil emulsions to sugar 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Those who ride in a Packard 
Single-Eight invariably say it 
surpasses any previous motor 
experience. 


The new engineering principles 
embodied in the Single-Eight mark 
it as a car apart from and above 
any claimant for comparison. 
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A single ride establishes new 
standards of appreciation—of 
fleetness, acceleration, flexibility 
and motoring luxury. 


In appearance, the Single- Eight 
typifies the connoisseur’s ideal of 
a superlatively beautiful motor 


car. Its grace of line and brilliance 
of finish make it dominant wher- 
ever it appears. 


The Packard Motor Car Company 
invites you to ride in this beauti- 
ful new car—to see for yourself 
that it exceeds in every way the 
previous best among fine cars. 


Furnished in Nine Distinguished Body Types, Open and Enclosed, 


at Prices Ranging from $3650 to $4950, at Detroit 
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Riddle 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING F 


LTMENTS 


Many a beautiful inter- 


ior is marred by ineffective 
lighting equipment. Old 


fixtures may easily be re 
placed by new Riddle Fit- 
ments, which lend distinét 
charatter and beauty to any 
interior, Our Planning 
Service makes it easy to 
choose exaétly the right fit- 
ments for your require- 
Full details, with 
name of dealer and copy 


of the Riddle Fitment Book- 


let, sent on request. 


ments. 


The Edward N. Riddle Co. 
283 Riddle Building 


Toledo, Ohio 
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maples are dangerous and inadvisabie. 

The rapidly growing soft maple is a 
favorite of the cottony maple scale, an 
insect which frequently produces on the 
underside of the smaller branches fes- 
toons of cottony matter projecting from 
frequently closely placed, oval, brown 
scales about '%4” in diameter. The 
minute, yellowish young crawl in im- 
mense numbers the latter part of July 
and may be destroyed by thorough 
spraying with a tobacco soap prepara- 
tion, though on soft maples an early 
spring application of an oil emulsion, 
1 to 15 parts of water has given excel- 
lent results. This cottony maple scale 
also occurs on sugar maples and a num- 
ber of other trees, though usually in 
much smaller numbers. 

The soft maple is a favorite of the 
leopard moth. Badly infested trees are 
| easily recognized by the numerous brok- 
en branches usually less than 2” in di- 
ameter. In serious infestations, trees may 
be headed back very generally by the 
work of this borer. 

Systematically cutting infested twigs 
in late summer and early fall and burn- 
ing them at once, otherwise the borers 
may escape from the twigs, is one of 
the more satisfactory control measures. 
The larger borers may be destroyed in 
their burrows with a bent wire or by 
injecting bisulphide of carbon. All 
badly infested limbs should be removed 
or at least the worst of the affected 
wood cut out. 

The Norway maple is remarkably 
free from insect troubles. The most 
serious enemy is a plant louse which 
occasionally becomes excessively abun- 
dant and in conjunction with dry 
weather in early summer may be re- 
sponsible for a very heavy leaf drop. 
Occasionally, this pest becomes so nu- 
merous as to deform the leaves early in 
the season and produce a very unsightly 
condition which may be accentuated 
by the sooty fungus developirfk in the 
copious honeydew. Early and thorough 
spraying of the undersurface of the 
leaves with a tobacco soap preparation 
is the most satisfactory control measure. 
It not infrequently happens that natu- 
ral enemies, such as lady beetles and 
their ugly, black spined grubs and the 
vari-colored maggots of flower flies, de- 
stroy most of the aphids before serious 
injury develops, though it is unsafe to 
depend upon these natural agents. 


FOES OF THE HORSE CHESTNUT 


The horse chestnut is one of the fa- 
vorites of the black, yellow-marked, con- 
spicuouslty tufted tussock moth cater- 
pillars which also feed upon a number 
of other trees, particularly linden, elm 
and maple in about the order named. 
It is a pest of city and village trees. 
The tussock moth passes the winter in 
conspicuous, white egg masses about 4” 
in diameter attached to filmy cocoons 
usually spun upon the larger limbs and 
the bark of the trees. It is compara- 
tively easy to remove these before the 
caterpillar’s hatch in early spring and 
thus prevent any possibility of injury, 
since the grub-like females are wingless 
and infestation from other trees must 
depend largely upon the crawling of 
caterpillars. This latter can be pre- 
vented by the use of sticky bands, such 
as tree tanglefoot, on the trunks or by 
tying near the middle a broad strip of 
| cotton batting around the trunk and 
then turning the upper portion down 
over the string, thus providing a very 
effectual barrier to crawling caterpillars. 
Early spring applications of arsenate of 
lead are also very effective. There is no 
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reason why this pest should be allowed 
to cause more than very nominal 
damage. 

The ornamental white birches are 
seriously injured by the bronze birch 
borer, the slender, white grubs of which 
excavate numerous, sinuous galleries in 
the cambium layer and thus girdle 
branches or even entire trees. Birches 
are usually attacked near the top and 
as the galleries girdle the smaller 
branches, there is first a thinning of the 
foliage and later the death of the limb 
Occasionally the entire trunk is badly 
infested at the outset and the entire 
tree dies. Weak tops or sickly trees 
shou'd be carefully examined and all 
affected parts cut and burned in order 
to prevent the insects spreading to other 
trees. There are reasons for thinking 
that spraying the foliage of the birch 
and adjacent elms or other trees with 
poison early in May would destroy 
many of the pests before they had an 
opportunity to deposit eggs. 


TULIP TREES AND POPLARS 


The tulip tree, like the Norway maple, 
is unusually free from insect attack. 
It is frequently infested with a large, 
brown scale insect nearly 4” in di- 
ameter. The insect occasionally becomes 
so abundant as fairly to incrust the 
underside of the limbs in mid-summer, 
at which time badly infested branches 
have a distinctly disagreeable acid odor. 
Application of lime sulphur wash at 
winter strength just after the leaves 
fall has been advised, and is fairly effec- 
tive and probably preferable to early 
spring treatment with a miscible oil, 
since there is some danger of injuring 
the trees with this latter material. 

The Carolina and Lombardy poplars 
are very liable to be attacked by the 
recently introduced mottled willow 
borer, the grubs of which may be found 
in shallow burrows frequently overlaid 
with brown, shrunken bark. The beetles 
appear in mid-summer and deposit their 
eggs in small punctures in the bark. A 
considerable degree of protection may 
be secured by spraying the foliage with 
poison the last two weeks in July. It 
is also possible to destroy many of the 
hibernating grubs by applying a car- 
bolineum emulsion in December or 
April, the latter probably being the safer. 

The poplar borer, a grayish, yellow- 
ish-marked beetle about 144” long in- 
fests various poplars and occasionally 
is quite injurious to ornamentals. The 
nearly full grown borers excavate large 
shallow galleries in the sapwood and 
frequently produce quantities of coarse, 
excelsior-like borings which collect at 
the base of badly infested trees. Paint- 
ing the egg scars on the bark in Octo- 
ber with carbolineum or creosote kills 
the young borers. The older ones may 
be dug out with a wire or destroyed 
by injecting carbon bisulphide. Badly 
infested trees should be cut and burned 
or dried quickly, since they may con- 
tain many borers and prove a constant 
source of infestation for other pozlars. 

Some of the more important insects 
injuring shade trees have been discussed 
above and directions given for control- 
ling these pests. Unfortunately trees 

re large and spraying out of the ques- 
tion for many individuals. This treat- 
ment, however, is not excessively costly 
and all that is necessary is an apprecia- 
tion of the situation and the utiliza- 
tion of some method for bringing about 
the desired results. Some of the more 
progressive cities of 10,000 inhabitants 
or more have learned that it is entirely 
feasible to provide for the systematic 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Sheraton Mahogany Sideboard and Tabl 


HE fascination of old furniture lies no doubt 

to some degree in the mellowness that time 
brings, and in the sense it imparts of service 
faithfully performed; still more in charm of de- 
sign, inherent in the well defined style that has 
developed naturally as the every-day expression 
of the life of a people; but above all in the fact 
that it possesses character—the quality that can 
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e with Heppelwhite Chairs, by Kensington. 
be expressed only by craftsmanship. 


It is the distinction of Kensington Furniture that 
it retains the charm and the decorative quality of 
the antique because it also is the product of crafts- 
manship, and because it faithfully interprets and 
gives life to the spirit of old work in design as 
well as in execution. 


Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes. 


The purchase of Kensing- ds 4 j 
ton Furniture may be ar- 
ranged through your decor- 
ator or furniture dealer. 


{ A R 


Write for  Iilustrated 
Booklet H and pamphlet, 


“How Kensington Furni- 





ture May be Purchased.” 
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KENSINGTON COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DEGORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Street 
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This pleasing and practical adaptation of 
several architectural types into a modern 
design is gaining much favor now. 
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Insuring Door-ability— 
which includes Quiet! 


OUR home! How carefully you plan it to express 
your individuality, to fit your pleasant moods, to 
insure your comfort, repose, peacefulness. How es- 


sential is quiet there! And how much doors and 
their hinges have to do with Quiet! 


Hinges, the most vital fact of doors, are mostly 
taken for granted. But not by architects; not by 
builders; nor by those responsible for great hotels, 
for modern office-buildings. They make very sure 
of quiet doors. They select McKinney Hinges, for 
the sake of door-ability. 


“Door-able” is fact, not mere phrase, where 
McKinney is concerned. Any building worth using 
is worth hinges that keep doors able. Doors that are 
silent, smooth-working, when first hung true. Doors 
which work smoothly and silently as the years go on. 

Quiet doors! McKinney Hinges insure them. 

There are McKinney Hinges for every sort of use, 
and to conserve any sane economy in building. You 
get a clear idea of this from “Suggestions for the 
Home-builder,” a useful little book many have liked 
to utilize. May we mail you a copy? 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Western Office: Wrigley Building, Chicago 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts: and Hardware 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets. window and screen hardware, steel door mats and wrought specialties. 
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care of trees either through the street 
department employing a city forester or 
a shade tree commission. A city or a 
large community can easily provide for 
the spraying of hundreds or thousands 
of trees because the cost of a power 
spraying outfit is not excessive in com- 
parison with the value of the many 
trees. Certain cities have also found it 
feasible to provide for the spraying of 
trees on private grounds at approxi- 
mate cost 

The general care of the trees on the 
streets is bound to result in more at- 
tention being given to those privately 
owned and if the authorities of a city 
or village find it undesirable to provide 
for the care of private trees at approxi- 
mate cost, reliable tree protecting com- 
panies are in the field for all such work 
and can give better rates for a number 
of trees, and for that matter they are 
very willing to look after street trees. 
In some cases this may be the more 
economical solution, 

There is nothing 
leaf feeders as a rule than arsenate of 
lead, used at the rate of about three 
pounds of paste or one and a half 
pounds of powder to fifty gallons of 


better to control 


THE DELIGHT 


spray. Timely and thorough applica- 
tions of this poison should result in 
practical freedom from injury by leat 
feeders, unless some very unusual con 
ditions exist. 

One of the better and most generally 
used contact insecticides is nicotine sul 
phate, forty per cent nicotine, used at 
the rate of one pint to one hundred 
gallons of water to which should be 
added six to eight pounds of any cheap 
soap in order to give spreading or 
crawling properties to the solution 
This is a contact insecticide and must be 
thrown in such a way as actually to 
hit the insects. It is most effective upon 
young insects or those which are com- 
paratively unprotected, such as many of 
the plant lice. 

It is not necessary at the present 
time to accept unsatisfactory conditions 
so far as insect control on home trees 
is concerned. A very large degree of 
protection may be obtained at a reason- 
able cost if individuals or communities 
can be brought to see the possibilities 
along these lines. This protection, if 
the best results are to be obtained, 
should be systematic and_ extend 
throughout the trees’ entire existence. 


of DAFFODILS 


(Continued from page 66) 


description of his “host of golden daffo- 
dils” fluttering and dancing in the breeze 
as it sweeps across the lake. It is an 
ideal location for them as they should 
always be seen in masses—a group here, 
a group there—for then we are able 
to get the full benefit of their beauty. 


The beds and borders of the flower 
garden should have them interwoven 
with the perennials. But the rarest 


ple sure is afforded when we “natural- 
ize’ them. They bring sunshine into 
shady places; they are beautiful in 
large clumps at the edge of the wood; 
or as a carpet for some open glade in 
the woodland itself; with their glory 
reflected by some stream of water they 
are doubly beautiful; and in the rock 
garden against the cold gray masses of 
weather-beaten rock they bring new 
life and joy early in the year, a fore- 
taste of the beauty and the joyousness 
of the coming season. 

These sturdy blossoms of early spring 
do best in a light rich loam with a good 
drainage. The average garden soil is 
suitable, but if it is too heavy it may 
be lightened by the addition of a quan- 
tity of wood ashes, humus or leaf 
mold, or a little sand. Some daffodils, 
especially those which are most easily 
naturalized, prefer a turf loam, and do 
well in the open lawn. They enjoy a 
fair amount of sunshine, but prefer to 
be in partial shade part of the day 
which insures a longer period of bloom. 
A general rule which may be applied 
with safety is that the paler a daffodil, 
the deeper the shade in which it will 
thrive 

THE PLANTING ARRANGEMENT 

The bulbs should be set 3” 
apart and then covered with 2” 
of soil, 2” 


or 4” 
or 3” 
if it is heavy, and more if 
it is light and dry. The planting ar- 
rangement is a matter of personal choice, 
they are effective in long close-set 
single rows or in ribbons edging the 
beds and borders, in groups along the 
shrubbery border, or massed in a semi- 
shady spot, but they are always most 
effective in groups of five, ten, or more, 
as fancy directs throughout the border, 
under trees, or at the water's edge. 


As these flowers are very easy to 
naturalize in the lawn, the meadow, or 
the woodland which is open enough to 
allow some sunlight, it is practical to 
tuck in a few hundred and let them 
develop as they will. They should be 
located where they will not be molested 
by early spring mowing, however, for 
they should have ample time to finish 
their period of bloom and ripen or 
cure themselves if they are to bloom 
year after year, and increase. They 
grow more slowly in such locations, it 
is not necessary to move them about 
except every three or four years, for 
in this time they are apt to become too 
crowded for their own good. 


TREATMENT IN THE GARDEN 


Those which are planted in the gar- 
den where there is a certain amount of 
cultivation and _ frequent fertilizing, 
however, need to be lifted every other 
year, divided, and reset for they be- 
come so matted together that they will 
send up nothing but lush foliage, and 
many buds which blast. Before re- 
planting the soil should be thoroughly 
worked and a little well rotted manure 
or bone meal worked into it. 

In planting daffodils many pleasing 
pictures may be created if we will re- 
member to inter plant them with per- 
ennials and annuals which bloom at 
the same time, or if we will give them 
locations under and in front of flower- 
ing shrubs and small trees which have 
a wealth of bloom or graceful young 
foliage in the early spring. Purple au- 
brietia and the snowy arabis, two 
pleasing rock cresses, the creeping phlox 
subulata both white and pale lavender 
but never the magenta, forget-me-nots, 
pansies and violas, columbines, dicen- 
tra, corydalis, and meadow rue with 
their beautiful gray green foliage and 
interesting blossoms, all make pleasing 
notes of contrast. While the crab and 
common apple, the cherries, the plums, 
the shad bush, forsythia, Japanese 
quince, dogwood, willows, and similar 
others make exquisite backgrounds and 
compose with the nodding masses of 


(Continued on page 88) 
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THE INTIMATE RECORD 


Written into the log book of every owner 
who has subjected his Lincoln to the rigors 
of cross country touring are the outstanding 
facts of Lincoln worth. 


These intimate, day by day records tell of 
mile after mile taken without effort by car 
or driver—of abundant reserve energy ready 
at a touch for the unusual emergency—of 
notably competent service men ready where- 
ever their aid may be sought. 


It is by sparing nothing that can contribute 
to keeping the Lincoln capable of such sus- 
tained performance that the Ford organization 
has made Lincoln ownership an experience 
heartily to be desired. 


Both in building the car and in providing 
service attention for it, it is understood that 
what the owner is entitled to have, not 
what he might be persuaded to accept, is to 
be the guide. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY. DETROIT.MICHIGAN 
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Newest of all new curtain laces 
with the richest of silken sheens 


NTO this shimmering Scranton Lustre- 
Lace is woven more than mere lustre or 
striking pattern, It is imprinted with the 
handiwork of masters of design and weave, 
who, striving ever for perfection, necessarily 
give their greatest skill to each product from 
the Scranton looms. 


Look at this Lustre-Lace Curtain in the 
Flemish Filet weave. Its soft glowing pat- 
tern and airy transparency will add unusual 
grace to the windows in your home. Picture 
it there, giving distinction to the home’s ex- 
terior, glorifying each transformed room. By 
all means see the many Lustre-Lace designs 
at your favorite store. See also the Scranton 
Shadow Laces, Super-Filets, Filet Nets and 

attractive Scranton Bedspreads. 





“New Outlooks for Every Home” 
is a handbook on curtaining and 
windew draping which every home 
decorator should have. Fill out 


and mail coupon to-day for this and 
“Scranton Bedspreads,” a new book- 
let on the latest boudoir vogues. 


If 





you have an unusual curtain problem 
} write our Service Department 
about it. 








THE SCRANTON LACE COMPANY 7 j yz 
Dept. 8-H, Seranton, Pa. | “TT . — 
Please send me without cost, “New Out- CURTAIN NETS 
looks for Every Home,” “Scranton Bed 
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yellow, pale creams, and whites of the 
hosts of daffodils. 

So far we have spoken only of the 
daffodil which calls to most minds 
those jolly yellow trumpeted flowers 
of early spring, and have seemingly 
slighted the narcissus, the name which 
we usually associate with the pure white 
varieties. On investigation we find that 
most catalogues list countless numbers 
of narcissus and never, never call them 
daffodils except parenthetically. The 
reason for this is that narcissus is the 
correct latin name for the whole fam- 
ily, while daffodil is the familiar title 
which we have given them as a com- 
mon name. The family is a very large 
one, divided and sub-divided into a 
number of groups, and it is well to 
become more or less acquainted with 
these in order that our selections may 
be representative and have the added 
charm of variation. 


THE TRUMPET TYPE 


The first class is the popular trumpet 
type, where the crown or trumpet is 
longer than the surrounding perianth 
segments (petals). This class in turn 
has three divisions, the all yellows of 
which Cleopatra, Emperor, and Van 
Waveren’s Giant are the best; the white 
or creamy colored ones, with Peter Barr 
and Mme. de Graaf as leaders; and the 
ones which have two colors, bicolor, 
cream white and yellow blended to- 
gether such as Spring Glory and Em- 
press. 

The second class or division is the 
Incomparabilis type, or the large chal- 
ice-cupped sorts, where the crown or 
trumpet is about a third as long as 
the surrounding perianth segments. 
Sir Watkins, Will Scarlet, Great Warley, 
and Bedouin are the best representa- 
tives of this type. 

The third division is the Barrii type, 
or the short-cupped varieties, where the 
cup or crown is less than a third as 
long as the surrounding perianth seg- 
ments. Masterpiece, Conspicuous, and 
Seagull are the best of this type. 

The fourth division is called the 
Leedsii group, or the eucharis-flowered 
sorts, whose petals are white, and the 
cup cream, buff, or orange color. While 
this class has all of the varying sizes 
which may be found in the Jncompara- 
bilis and the Barrii classes it depends 
for distinction solely on the color of 
its blossoms to differentiate it from the 
rest. Czarina, Sirdar, Lord Kitchener, 
and the Queen of the North are the 
most distinct beauties of this group. 

The fifth division is the Tazetta hy- 


brids, which includes several of the new 


horticultural varieties some of which 


have several flowers on one stalk. This 


group is best known to us through the 
common use of two of its members, the 
Paper White and the Chinese Sacred 
Lily, for winter forcing indoors in 
pebbles. But there are many more 
such as Admiration, Klondyke, Elvira, 
and Mignon which may be chosen as 
excellent garden sorts. 
POETS’ 


THE NARCISSI 


The sixth division is the 
Poeticus varieties, of which the most 
essential characteristic is a rich, 
white perianth. Cassandra, 


representatives, for they ' 
white petals and beautiful stained and 


painted cups of red, orange, or scarlet. 
The seventh group is made up of 

which are inter- 
esting when used in combination with 
the single 

| double flowers, lack the grace and -y 

Sul- 


the double varieties, 
ones, but these, 


loveliness of the single varieties. 


(Continued from page 86) 





made up of the various hybrids, but 


province of the collector rather than 


are not as necessary to create a good 
display as the other groups. 


various points which has led to the 


selection of the different varieties as 

representatives of their respective group- 

ings: 

CLASS 1. TRUMPET DAFFODILS 
All-Yellow 

Cleopatra A very large and beautiful 
bloom. Very broad and 
over lapping petals. Trum- 
pet bold, long, and a deep 
yellow. 

Emperor A rich, full, yellow trumpet; 


popular 


pure 
Ornatus, 
and Horace may well be chosen for 
have lovely 


like most 
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of DAFFODILS 





phur Phoenix and Van Sion are two of 
the best double narcissus. 
There might be several more groups 


interesting 
more to 


and 


the 


while they are very 
beautiful they belong 


to the average garden lover, and these 


The following is a notation of the 





and a deep primrose peri- 
anth. Excellent for out of 
doors and also for forcing 
Van Waveren’s Giant The largest of 
all. Bright yellow trumpet 
with a primrose perianth 
shaped like a campanula. A 
very tall and_ vigorous 
grower. 
All or almost white 


Madame de Graaf One of the largest; 
perianth pure white and 
trumpet a very pale primrose 


paling to white. Delicate 
flower. 
Bicolor 


Empress A rich yellow trumpet with 
surrounding petals of sul- 
phur-white. One of the best 
for naturalizing. 

Spring Glory A long chrome yellow 
trumpet with a reflexed brim. 
The perianth is a clear white 
Large and beautifully formed 
flowers. 

2. INCOMPARABILIS 

CHALICE-CUPPED 

Bedouin 


CLASS OR 

DAFFODILS 

Large white perianth which 

is broad and spreading. And 

a large and expanded cup of 

glowing orange scarlet 

Fluted and crinkled brim. 

Great Warley The largest of this class. 
A striking flower with its 
broad white perianth and 
clear yellow crown. 

Sir Watkins A bold and handsome 
flower with a sulphur yellow 
perianth and a yellow cup 
which is tinged with bright 
orange. 

Will Scarlet A striking blossom with 
its fiery orange red cup in 
the midst of a creamy white 
perianth. 

CLASS 3. BARRIL OR SHORT CUPPED 
DAFFODILS 


Conspicuous A tree flowering and 
strong grower. Large soft 
yellow perianth and a short 
cup edge with orange scarlet. 
Splendid for naturalizing. 

Masterpiece A perfect formed blos- 

som with a flat and spread- 

ing crown of orange and a 

creamy white perianth. 

A large spreading perianth 

of pure white with a cup of 

canary yellow edged with 
apricot. 


LARGE 


Seagull 


CLASS 4, LEEDSII OR EUCHARIS FLOWERED 


DAFFODILS 

The largest and most hand- 
some of the type. A tall and 
robust grower. Broad white 
perianth which is twisted 


Czarina 


(Continued on page 92) 
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the customer's protection when 
buying and his pride ever after. 


Discontinued Designs in 
Berkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 
at Authorized Discounts — 
During August 


WICE each year, a great Furniture Exhibition is held at 
Grand Rapids. To it come merchants from all parts of the 
country to select their stocks for the ensuing six months. 
Naturally, they want these selections to be fresh and different. 
They want new things to offer their customers. To satisfy this 
demand, manufacturers bring out many new designs at each 
exhibit. 








Hhisehop- maurk isineet inevery 
Berkey & Gey prodection itis on 





What Are “ Discontinued Designs” ? 


Good furniture never becomes “out of date.” Artistically 
genuine, structurally sound, the passing of time serves only to 
enhance the worth of a Berkey & Gay piece. The styles of 
yesteryear are just as lovely today. 

But, obviously, we cannot continue to enlarge our lines 
indefinitely. In order that new designs may be added, others 
must be discontinued. This very fact helps to preserve the 
exclusive character of Berkey & Gay creations. 


How You May Effect 
MARKED SAVINGS 


There are not many of the discontinued pieces. But your 
Berkey & Gay merchant may have some—or some suites of 
which his stock is incomplete—which he will include in his 
August Sale. Among them, you may find just the piece to | 
complete a suite or to carry out a desired decorative scheme. 

Quick selection is necessary. Reductions from the standard, 
uniform prices will prevail during ¢his month only. Watch for 
your Berkey & Gay merchant's advertising—or for the card 
shown below in his window! 











Look forit! It is evidence 
that the store displaying 


Authorized Merchants 4 


. : . it has been duly author- 
will Display ar rAecyV © ( rA\ ized to participate in — 
This Card= event. You may buy wit 


confident assurance. 








-_ , : | 
BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
41 MONROE AVENUE, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 





-_ 


(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decor ator) \ 





and a very large delicate cit- 
ron colored crown. 

Lord Kitchener A large sized flower 
with a very flat and broad 
perianth of pure white, and 
a large crown of delicate pale 
primrose with a _ crinkled 
edge. 

Queen of the North A lovely flower 

with its very broad perianth 
of white, and a lemon col- 
ored cup prettily fluted. 
A broad overlapping perianth 
of silvery white and a large 
straight crown of delicate 
cream color, fluted and 
frilled at the mouth. 

CLASS 5. TAZETTA 

Admiration 


Sirdar 


HYBRIDS 
Sulphur yellow perianth 

and a sulphur yellow eye 

with a scarlet border. 

Three or four flowers on a 

long graceful stalk. Broad 

white petals and a golden 

yellow cup edged with 

orange. Fragrant. 

Yellow perianth and a deep 


Elvira 


Klondyke 


A CHANGE of 
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\THE DELIGHT of DAFFODILS 


(Continued from page 88) 


yellow cup. One of the 
deepest and finest of yellows, 


Mignon A very distinct flower with 
its white perianth and 
creamy white cup. edged 
with a deep orange scarlet. 

CLASS 6, POETICUS VARIETIES 


Cassandra A very fine flower perfectly 
shaped. A wide spreading 
perianth of pure white and a 
crown which is rimmed with 


lark red. 

Horace A most beautiful snowy 
white perianth and a dark 
red cup. 

Ornatus A pure white perianth and 


a broad cup with a margin 
of scarlet. Blossoms very 
early. Good for massing. 
CLASS 7. DOUBLE VARIETIES 

Suphur Phoenix A large double white 
flower with a sulphur center. 
Excellent for cutting. 

Van Sion Golden yellow. The most 
common double daffodil. 
Good for garden groups and 
also for cutting. 


AIR at HOME 


(Continued from page 72) 


between them 

The fan can be of the oscillating type. 
The first swings from side to side and 
the second is stationary. Of course, 
the oscillating fan costs more than a 
stationary fan of the same size. 

When you buy a fan, being a motor 
equipped device, you must know 
whether your electrical current is A C 
(alternating) or D C (direct). Don’t 
forget this or you will lose time and 
effort by having the wrong thing in- 
stalled and get to hate the fan because 
you haven't bought it intelligently. 

It is best to know, too, whether your 
voltage is compatible with your fan’s 
capacity, as well as knowing whether 
your electricity is “alternating” or “di- 
rect” current. If alternating, know the 
cycle and voltage of your current. 

Most fans come in three speeds, which 
are: slow, medium and fast. This en- 
ables you to regulate the air circulation 
at will and gives you a choice of hurri- 
canes or zephyrs in the home. 

In making fan connections, don’t plug 
from fixtures if you can possibly avoid 
it. Plug from the base board conveni- 
ence outlets. If you don’t know what 


kind of connection you have there, get 
the combination plug which has the 
thread plug as well as the blade plug, 
and then you can attach the fan con- 
veniently. 

At the high rate of ten cents per kilo- 
watt hour (KWH) the fan consump- 
tion of current will only cost you three 
quarters of a cent an hour, a meagre 
enough price to pay for sweetness of at- 
mosphere, comfort and health; for 
surely health is the outcome of clean, 
fresh air. 

Fans can be enameled, or finished in 
any way you like, to be a fitting adjunct 
to the rooms in which they are placed. 
Another prime requirement in the fan 
is the silent element. And the best fans 
are practically silent. The one in our 
studio never makes a sound and we 
dwell together in peace and comfort 
and we bless it every moment of our 
lives, especially this season of the year. 

One could get romantic over the elec- 
tric fan because of its bringing fresh air 
and all the things that thrive on it, 
but we think we have sufficiently placed 
before you the all-year-roundness of this 
device which was once just used in 
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CTake the auto acvum FREEZER in the Car 
~ the ice-cream will be frozen when you get there 





A perfect Summer day; a long 
ride over good roads, far out in- 
io the country; a restful little 
spot off the roadside, under 
cool, verdant trees; picnic bas- 
kets packed with delightful 
goodies, — and, home-made ICE 
CREAM! 


But “how the ice cream?” Why, 
with an Auto Vacuum Freezer, of 
course. A quarter million families who 
own Auto Vacuum Freezers have 
found that velvety, delicious, home- 
made ice cream is the easiest dessert 
to serve at a wayside lunch. 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer freezes 
the ice cream without cranking ,—oper- 
ating on the principle of the vacuum 
bottle. It consists of a beautifully 
white enameled container and two 
covers. Only 3 parts! The ice cream 
mixture is poured in at one end, into 
a central compartment, and the ice 
and salt packed into a surrounding 


compartment opening at the other end. 
Then the covers are clamped in place, 
sealing both compartments air-tight. 
No particle of ice or salt can possibly 
get into the ice cream. 


In forty minutes the ice cream has 
frozen itself, without any cranking, 
fussing, or labor. There is no churn- 
ing to let the air in andthe flavor out, 
— and the cream will remain frozen 
for eight hours, without repacking or 
other attention. The ice cream may 
be served directly from the freezer, for 
an Auto Vacuum Freezer presents a 
decidedly pleasing appearance. 


The Auto Vacuum Freezer comes in 
3 sizes, 1 qt. at $5; 2 qt. at $6; and 4 
qt. at $10. A salesman at any leading 
hardware, department or general store 
will be glad to show you an Auto Vacu- 
um Freezer and to explain its advan- 
tages more fully to you. Or, if youpre- 
fer, we will be glad to fulfill your indi- 
vidual order promptly upon receipt of 
your remittance and the coupon below. 


Atleading Hardware, Department & General Stores 


Auto VACUUM cx. FREEZER 


THE NO-CRANK FREEZER 


Sd 
12 A-V FEATURES 


1. Makes velvety-smooth ice 
cream. 


2. NO CRANKING. 
3. Only 3 parts. Light weight. 


4. Ice cream freezes itself in 40 
minutes. 


5. Cannot leak. 


6. Ice cream stays frozen for 8 
hours without repacking. 


7. All metal. 
8. Sanitary. 
9. Good looking. 


10. One of three convenient sizes. 


Easily washed. 


ll. Free recipe booklet. 


12. Guaranteed. 


Free Recipe Booklet 


Whether you buy an Auto Vacu- 
um Freezer immediately or not, 
be sure to write us for the free 
recipe booklet of ‘Delightful 


Dishes.” You will find it a great 
convenience this Summer when 
preparing 
ment desserts. 


on-the-spur-of -the-mo 











Auto Vacuum Freezer Co., 

220 West 42nd St., New York City. 
Enclosed is my check for $5, $6, $10. 

Please send me a 1 qt.,2 qt.,4 qt., Auto 

Vacuum Ice Cream Freezer, together with 

your recipe book of “Delightful Dishes.” 
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“Kitchen Comfort 


All the Year 


Multifo ld 


AiR-I] ay 


Window 


Hlardware brings all the comfort 


of grandmother’s outdoor summer 


<AIRWAY— 
Multifold 
Window 


stuffy 


into 


a 


kitchen to the modern home. 4:R- 
Way equipped windows enable 
you to quickly convert your hot, 
kitchen 
breezy porch. 


pleasant, 


On stormy days and in winter, 


Hardware 


hung window, 


ing rattling. 


Way. 


AMiR-Way 
throughout. 





Multifold 


Your 


snug-fitting 4:R-/ ay windows shut 
out rain, wind and cold more effec- 
tively than the ordinary double- 
They’re absolutely 
weather-tight and free from annoy- 


Yet this is only one use for 4:R- 
Because it turns any room 
into a sun parlor or sleeping porch, 
many homes are now planned with 
windows 
comfortable 
bedroom, for example, with its 
cozy warmth and conveniences, may 
instantly be made a private sleeping 














Don't think of building 
er remodeling without 
frst investigating the 
many advantages of AiR- 
Way hardware. Write 
teday for your copy of 
Catalog M-4, which tells 
all about it 


Philadelphia 


Minneapolis Boston 


Winnipeg 


\Haneer 


forany Uoor 


porch atnight. 4:R-Way windows 
slide and fold inside—no interfer- 
ence from either screens or drapes, 


Most hardware and lumber dealers carry 

AiR-Way hardware in stock. If not, they 

will order it for you from our nearest 

branch. Remember, there is no substitute 
for AiR-Way. 





that Slides 


AURORA. ILLINOIS.U.S.A 


Chicago Kansas City 


A. 
New York Indianapolis Los Angeles 
St. Louls Cleveland San Francisco 


RICHARDS.WILCOX CANADIAN CO., Ltd. 
LONDON, ONT. 


Montreal 


, 


Exclusive manufacturers of ‘‘Slidetite’’— 
the original sliding-folding garage door hardware 
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The household telephone booth has been combined with a 


group of other closets, and all are fitted with replicas of 


the old Pennsylvania 


hardware. R. B. 


Okie, architect 


BUILDING INGENUITY into the HOUSE 


(Continued from page 39) 


Such a table might be em- 
ployed for the dining alcove just de- 
scribed. If the alcove lacks a window, 
it is quite possible to use a folding 
table. But better yet would be its use 
as a serving table in the little dining 
room, or as an additional kitchen table 
to use when baking or preserving or 
other times when the work is heavy. 
Such a table might be well placed on 
the kitchen porch for any of the uses 
that suggest themselves, or in the chil- 
dren’s room to play on. 

When not in use, a table of this sort 
swings up on a hinge into a shallow 
wall closet. One end of it when used is 
supported by the sill of the closet, and 
the other end rests on a stand or leg 
or pedestal or whatever you like to 
call it. This folds flat against the under 
side of the table when not in use, and 
may be adjusted to rest there by catch 
or hook, although gravity will keep it 
in position parallel with the wall closet 
into which it fits and is attached. 

An ironing board arrangement may 
be had on the same principle and has 
several advantages. The ironing board is 


purposes, 








always an awkward piece to lift and 
carry, and to store when not in use 
The built-in type does not need to be 
lifted or carried. It is stored in a shal- 
low closet when not in use so that it 
is entirely out of the way and secure 
It cannot drop or fall and is not exposed 
to dust. When it is wanted, simply open 
the closet and lower the ironing board 
upon its firm hinge, letting down the 
strong, sturdy stand that supports it 
stably and without risk of slipping off 
or away. 

In small houses where the living room 
and dining room are separated only by a 
wide-open doorway, the possibilities of 
built-in furniture again come into play. 
There are many types of colonnades, 
bookshelves and other between-room 
features that may be used in this con- 
nection. They may be had in such form 
that bookcases will be on the living 
room side, and cabinet on the dining 
room side, the wood finish to conform 
to that of each room. Both rooms will 
seem larger with this treatment and the 
temperature of the house will be better 

(Continued on page 98) 


Nothing could better illustrate the compact- 
ness of built-in conveniences than this desk 
across a wall recess. Donn Barber, architect 
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Dopse GROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 


In the cool of a Summer morning, it is grati- 
fying to take your seat at the wheel, con- 
scious that the Touring Car will do your bid- 
ding faithfully the long day through. 


It is that time-tried dependability—so vital 
.F to the pleasure and economy of motoring— 
: which, more than any single factor, has en- 
deared Dodge Brothers Touring Car to so 
many hundreds of thousands of owners. 





and 
uSé 


ak One-eighth of the total weight of the car 
t it consists of chrome vanadium steel. Many 
ure more pieces of alloy steel are used in 


sed 
pen 
ard 


vital parts than normal wear requires. 


The price is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 




















































IN THE LONG AUN” 





SILVERTOWN is the one word that means 
“cord tire” to the workd. No need to add 
“cord” or “tire.” SILVERTOWN means both. 
But now it is also the one word that means 
“One Quality Only.” For SILVERTOWN is 
the product of a onequality policy. We 


center thought, skill, and care on it, and 


make it the perfection of cord tires. 


THE B., Ff 


GOODRICH 


RUBBER COMPANY 


ESTACLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. I 


Toronto 














*, Goodrich Rubber Company, Ld. 


Montreal + Winnipeg 








(Goodrich 


SILVERTOWN CoRD 


SOLD BY GOODRAICH 





DEALERS THE WORLD OVER. 
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BUILDING INGENUITY into the HOUSE 


(Continued from puge 94) 


equalized than if shut off by regular 
doors. 

For other parts of the house, built-in 
tray cases are very economical in plan 
and use. Their series of shallow drawers 
makes it possible to utilize practically 
all of the space. One can readily under- 
stand that in deep drawers such as the 
familiar chiffonier possesses, usually only 
the bottom of the drawers is used for 
the accommodation of belongings, while 
the upper part is just waste space. 

Shallow tray cases, as these are called, 
permit not only an economy of space, 
but a better classification of belongings 
and the improved order incident there- 
to. This makes possible a readier se- 
lection of the article desired and elim- 
inates the frequent last-minute s. o. s. 
at the end of a fruitless search. An or- 
dinary closet door protects these trays 
from dust and exposure and is in keep- 
ing with the rest of the woodwork. 
Householders find that much heavy and 
costly furniture may be eliminated from 
the household requirements in places 
where builders have considered these 
things 

For linens, shallow tray cases are par- 
ticularly recommended. The old way 
of piling pillow cases upon sheets, and 
sheets upon counter-panes in a closet, 
means dislodging the whole buziness 
every time one needs access to the lower 
items in the pile. It is well to have 
separate places for double and single 
sheets and for large and small pillow 
cases, as every housewife knows that 
it is a strain on the temper to pull 
down a narrow sheet and shake it out 
preparatory to dressing the bed, only 
to find that it is the wrong size. The 
type of linen case referred to may be 
built like open drawers without the 
front end, so that towels, etc., can be 
taken out without pulling out the trays 
if desired. Linen cases should be built 
into the bathrooms, bedrooms or halls, 
and in dining-room, kitchen or pantry 
according to conditions. One should not 
attempt to have tablecloths and nap- 
kins in the same place with bath towels 
or sheets. 

Built-in attic steps are a new and use- 
ful feature. They are similar to a ladder 
with a solid wall behind it, the ladder 
being so hinged as to rest horizontally 
parallel with and nested in the ceiling 
when not in use, the wall underneath 
it harmonizing inconspicuously with the 
ceiling. It may be readily pulled down 
when access to the attic is desired, and 
as readily moved into place. 

A well considered window seat has 
an appeal all its own. In the small house 
where there is little space for chairs, and 
in the larger one where bare corners 
and uninteresting spots are not infre- 


quent, there is good opportunity fo 
this pleasant feature. The lower portio: 
may be used as a chest or closet to con 
ceal various things according to th 
room in which it is placed: magazin 
in the living room, toys in the nurser 
and so on throughout the house. Th 
bay window offers a particularly de 
lightful setting for a window seat, ai 
fording secluded places where groups ©! 
persons may enjoy slight exclusiveness 
without complete isolation. Here it fits 
into space not otherwise required and 
will give an air of completeness and 
coziness that everyone may enjoy. 

It is possible to upholster a window 
seat in cretonne or other material in 
harmony with the rest of the room 
There is no special need to do this, how- 
ever, except as a matter of persona! 
preference, as window seats may be had 
in stock designs with excellent wood fin 
ish, in styles to harmonize with the 
character of the room. But the use of 
brightly colored cushions and uphol- 
stered seats gives a snap, verve and ac- 
cent to a room that immediately at- 
tracts attention. 

Many small houses are resorting to 
the use of what may be called a utility 
room. This is a room provided on all 
sides with alluring closets and built-in 
features that convert it to various pur- 
poses as required. Push a button here, 
touch a switch there, turn a knob 
somewhere else, and there you are! The 
door-bed is indispensabie here as it 
makes possible the combination of bed 
room with living room, library, den, 
playroom and others. Sliding doors are 
immensely useful in the utility room, 
making possible new divisions and ar- 
rangements. One might have what to all 
appearances is a simple living room. At 
meal time, a few motions will reveal a 
kitchen unit by moving back sliding 
doors, and a small folding dining table 
may be let out of the wall. Some oi 
these wall closets might be concealed 
with draperies or screens or pictures, if 
desired, although their good wood fin- 
ish, just like the room itself, makes this 
quite unnecessary. The little cabinets in 
the inter-room openings may conceal 
things that are wanted when the living 
room has been converted to a dining 
room or bedroom. 

The utility room is haven in all sorts 
of emergencies. As a makeshift arrange- 
ment it should not be permanently suf- 
fered to undergo a Jekyll and Hyde 
transformation every day: one certainly 
wants to preserve the amenities and 
traditions of home better than that 
But it is nevertheless, for all that, 
worthy of consideration in planning 
the house, and offers fascinating pos- 
sibilities to the imaginative housewife. 


THE FAMILY, OF. PINES 


(Continued from page 68) 


destined to go into a rockery; border 
pinks, with the fragrant Miss Simpkins 
leading in favor where it scents a 
cove in the long border; D. Plumarius, 
or the common Scotch, grass or garden 
pink, with its white and delicate rose- 
tinted clouds lying along an edge hard 
by the stiff foliage of blue and white 
Siberian iris; rock pinks or D. Petraeus, 
which hold delicate rose colored 
flowers above little tufts of foliage and 
seem to enjoy mean soil, so long as it 
is sandy and moist; and finally the an- 
nual sinensis or Chinese pinks and the 


Heddewiggi, or Japanese, which make 
up in color what they lack in scent— 


for they have no fragrance—and which 


flower till you tire of cutting them and 
then accommodatingly seed themselves 
all over the place. Some day we will 
add Amoor pink—D. Dentosus, glacier 
pinks—D. Neglectus, Maiden pinks—D. 
Deltoides, which somehow, have escaped 
our attention so far, and sand pinks, D. 
Arenarius. When these flower all in 
bloom the garden will seem like a re- 
union of the Pinks family. 

Practically all these kinds are easy to 
raise from seed and can be {further 
increased by seeds and layers. The 
annual sorts—the Chinese and Japanese 
varieties—can be treated as biennial, 
raised from seed in July or August, set 

(Continued on page 100) 
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©The COIL 


Pe jon 


Starting Lighting and Ignition System 


is created to be the perfect complement 
for those fine motor cars whose quality 
is never compromised. Symbolic of Dé Jon 
perfection is the superior construction 
of the coil. the heart of a cars electrical 
system. It is designed and bakelized 
against insular breakdown. It unfail— 
ingly gives a hot spark in frigid weather 
without sacrifice to high speed per— 
formance. 


DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 


POUGHKEEPSIE. NEW YORK 
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To open— 
turn lock up 


To lock— 
turn lock dowr 


doubles the convenience! 


HERE are many wardrobe trunks 

which contain a fascinating array of 
drawers and pockets and little conve 
niences. You will find all the most 
desirable of these in Belber Safe-Lock 
Wardrobe Trunks. And more! 


The new Belber Safe-Lock is a strik- 
ingly attractive feature found in no other 
trunk. It eliminates the nuisance of 
bending over or of breaking your nails to 
lock or unlock unwilling catches. It is 
surprisingly simple—quite different from 
the usual complicated locking devices. 

To unlock—turn the lock up as illus- 
trated above. To lock, turn it back down 
and the trunk is locked in four places at 
one time! No tugging or straining at all. 

In addition, every Belber Safe-Lock 
Wardrobe Trunk contains the improved 
Belber features of greater strength, re- 
finement and smart, attractiveappearance. 

Prices are reasonable, from $40.00 to $175.00 
Our booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe Trunks 
and how to pack,” explaina these features, 
gives you helpful information on packing and 


shows you the kind of trunk with just the 
conveniences you want. Write for it—free. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia 
World’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 
— B) 
mn J) 





Belber Bags and 
Suitcases combine 
amart styles with 
convenient de- 
signe and dura- 
bility that is most 
unusual. Specials 
fer beth men and 
women. 
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THE FAMILY OF PINKS 


(Continued from page 98) 


out in the border in September or 
October and carried over with a light 
winter protection. They will bloom 
from July on till frost, if faded flowers 
are kept cut. In fact, we have carried 
for two years 
and still received abundant flowers. 
These pinks should receive a light small 
stake and be bound loosely with raffia, 
otherwise they will sprawl and drag 
their flowers in the dust. 

The cheddar pinks—whose name re- 
minds us of excellent cheese—grow into 
flat low mats in a short time when 
given good soil. They begin to raise 
their buds on thin, wiry stems in mid- 
May and by the first of June the green- 


| gray foliage is hidden under solid dabs 


of white and light and darkish pink. 
Since the plants increase so fast it is 
necessary to give them yearly division 
so that the centers won't die out. 
Cheddar pinks can be used for the 
border and will appreciate a rich soil, 
although it is more pleasant to furnish 


them with a position that approximates 


their habitat—the top of a wall, or a 
space between rocks or along the edge 
of a broken flag walk. The position 
should afford good drainage. The ched- 
dars and the garden pinks—D. plu- 
marius—share with the other members 
of the family a penchant for lime in 
the soil. All of these should be spaced 
a foot apart when finally set out. 
Sweet William, of course, is easily 
raised and the percentage of seed ger- 


| mination would have done Roosevelt’s 


heart good. It is quick and abundant. 
Keep the seedlings growing along and 
in September place them in the border 
where they are to bloom next year. 
After they have finished blooming, rip 
them out and fill the place with annuals 
held in readiness—a shoal of blue lark- 
spur faced down with golden calendulas, 
or a mat of French marigolds or a 
covering of scarlet verbena and lavender 
ageratum, or one might even use sweet 


H OW 
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alyssum. Sweet William can be cut 
back after flowering and carried over 
more than one season, but the second 
year’s bloom is not satisfactory as the 
first and, besides, new batches of plants 
can so easily be raised from seed you 
save yourself from the desired colors. 
Although the pheasant eyed types are 
amusing, they are not nearly so effective 
en masse as those with a single color. 

Under the head of the border pinks 
come several desirable varieties, Miss 
Sinkins, clove pinks and others under 
well-known names. These are hardy. 
Their flowers are quite large and their 
fragrance very satisfying except to those 
who have hay fever. They should be 
used as edging plants in borders and 
in this position stand up quite stiff 
and wiry, needing no support. Later 
on in the season they get scrawny and 
the plant should be divided each year 
lest the middle part die out. Favorite 
varieties can be increased by layering, 
which consists in slitting the under side 
of a stalk just below a joint and bury- 
ing it with a handful of soil. This done 
in July, the layer will take root and be 
ready for cutting apart from the parent 
plant in September. 

The firm of Allwood Brothers in 
England have succeeded in creating a 
new race of hardy border pinks which 
come in a variety of colors and approxi- 
mate in size the envied and aristocratic 
hothouse carnation varieties of this fam- 
ily. They have a further advantage: 
the average border pinks, D. plumarius, 
give a comparatively short season of 
bloom whereas the Allwoodii pinks, be- 
ing a cross between the common pink 
and the perpetual flowering carnation, 
flower from June until autumn. They 
come in white, pink and purple, and 
variations of these colors and in single 
and double forms. They require a sunny 
position and a soil that is not too 
heavy. Those Allwoodii pinks are now 
available in America. 


POOL 


(Continued from page 62) 


center of the wall. Then, in case 
of freezing inside or outside the pool, 
the pressure will not be a direct thrust 
against the walls but a glancing thrust, 
which is much less dangerous. Precau- 
tions of this kind may seem far-fetched. 
They are often eliminated and the pools 
often survive. They add little to the 
cost and are certainly worth their ex- 
pense in the peace of mind they give 
the pool owner. 

Usually forms are set on the inside of 
the side walls only, the ground on the 
outside being cut down sharply and 
cleanly to serve as an outside form for 
the concrete. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the concrete is composed of one 
part cement, two parts sand, and three 
parts crushed stone or gravel, and is 
mixed thoroughly with water until it 
achieves a jelly-like consistency. It is 
then poured into the excavation until it 
fills the side wall trenches and bottom 
to a level half way through the floor. 
Woven wire reinforcement is then laid 
on the half-poured floor and reinforcing 
rods set in the center of the side wall 
spaces, as shown in the drawing. Then 
the pouring of the floor is completed, 
after which the forms for the side walls 
are put in place, their. bottom edges 
just touching the surface of the floor. 
The concrete for the side walls must be 
poured immediately so that it will effect 
a perfect bond with the fresh concrete 
below. 


Before any concrete work is done the 
inlet and outlet pipes must be put in 
place. As this opens the way to a dis- 
cussion of the plumbing, and inasmuch 
as the rough shell of the pool has been 
poured, the concrete will be allewed to 
“set” for a while, so to speak, and this 
other phase of the construction disposed 
of. 

Water has to be gotten into the pool 
somehow, and out again. In very small 
pools, where the inconvenience of the 
thing does not matter, plumbing can be 
dispensed with and the basin filled with 
a hose and emptied with a rubber tube 
syphon. This method cannot be recom- 
mended, however, in any but extreme 
cases, because it interferes too much 
with garden leisure. And furthermore, 
it offers no means of keeping a con- 
tinuous flow, however slight, coming 
in and going out. This continuous 
flow is almost essential. It prevents 
stagnation, gives movement and sparkle 
to the water, keeps water plants and fish 
healthy, and is in every way a splendid 
influence. 

The inlet pipe may be an inconspicu- 
ous opening in the side of the pool, a 
fountain, or a bubbler. A _ fountain 
inlet requires a pipe brought up (gen- 
erally) in the center of the pool to a 
level just above the water line. The 
nozzle can be adjusted to make a spray, 
jet or solid stream. A _ bubbler, simi- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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| | “That's One Reason Why 
We Chose a Buick” 


a The sense of security contributed by her knowledge 
- that Buick Authorized Service is everywhere within 
Fhe Seat Cone convenient reach is another advantage enjoyed by the 
woman who drives a Buick. 


IO a ae 





Wherever she may live, wherever she may drive, 
she always knows that somewhere close at hand is 
this authorized service, established for the sole purpose 
of giving to her and to all Buick owners the uninter- 
rupted use of their cars. 


Nor does the infrequency with which her Buick 
requires such service lessen to her its value. She 
likes to feel that it is always present, always ready 
should by chance an emergency arise. 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





: BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLInT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branchesin Al! Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 













“Ready 


Sometimes on long, lazy evenings with the second 
pipe well alight and the hero of the story in the 
book you are reading just remarking to the lady 
in blue that they must have met somewhere before, 
Then the 
cheerful voices of friends —the greetings of welcome 
and the settling back for,a visit. 


there is a sudden ringing at the door. 


A Davenport Bed is the popular haven at such 
times as this. Four or five group themselves on 
its snug cushions, relaxing to its gracious comfort. 
And later, when happy hours of visiting must give 
way to hours of restful sleep, the Davenport Bed 
offers the comforting embrace of a restful bed, 
with real bedsprings, real mattress—all that a 


good bed means, 


Davenport Beds are charming and inviting pieces 
of furniture. In graceful outlines and with ex- 
quisite skill the designers have builded into them 
a tone of luxury and beauty that adds to your 


joy of living. 


The Davenport Bed is a modern addition to the 
furnishings of the home, saves space, and is easily 
converted from davenport to bed and back again. 
In both capacities the Davenport Bed is eminently 
practical, 


Your furniture merchant will gladly show you 
many designs and combinations of upholstery and 


woods from which you can readily make aselection. 


peotograpas 
Write for ic. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS 
OF AMERICA 
Standard Oil Building, Chicago 


SERVES BY DAY 


Copyright e983, Davenport Bed Makers of America 





when friends call 
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HOW to 


larly installed, gives the effect of a boil- 
ing spring by having its opening from 
1” to 3” below the surface of the water. 
By these means, then, the pool is filled 
and kept in motion. 

To keep the pool from running over, 
and to keep the water line at a uniform 
level, an overflow pipe is used. This 
pipe can be installed in several differ- 
ent ways. The method illustrated in 
the drawing on page 62 is a trifle more 
elaborate piece of pipe-fitting than the 
usual devising, but it does away with 
one drain pipe, and is neat of arrange- 
ment and simple to operate. It is an 
overflow and drain-off combined. By 
examining the drawing it will be seen 
that when the “drain valve” is closed 
the water from the pool will flow un- 
impeded up and down the pipes marked 
“overflow”. Now, the cross pipe at the 
top of this arched arrangement is fixed 
at the same level with the desired water 
line of the pool, so that the water will 
not begin leaving the pool until it has 
reached the height of the cross pipe. 
To avoid turning this contrivance un- 
wittingly into a syphon, and thus drain- 
ing the pool completely (just why it 
should do this is rather involved and 
difficult to explain, and doesn’t matter; 
it simply does it), it is necessary to drill 
a little hole in the top of the cross 
pipe to prevent a vacuum forming 
inside. 


DRAINING THE POOL 


Of course, when the valve handle 
marked “drain valve” is opened the 
water stops going through the arched 
overflow arrangement and_ rushes 
through the larger pipe below, empty- 
ing the pool in short order. In con- 
nection with this overflow and drain- 
off pipe line it is essential that a fine 
wire mesh screen be fitted over the 
pipe opening in the pool, else there 
will be trouble. 

The valve for the inlet pipe should 
be located close to the drain valve in 
order that both valves may come within 
the same valve box. The box, if made 
of wood, should be thoroughly creo- 
soted, and it should rest on a bed of 
cinders, as shown in the drawing, so 
that any water dripping from the pipes 
or leaking in through the cover will 
drain off easily. The box may be lo- 
cated at any distance from the pool so 
long as the cross pipe of the overflow 
arrangement is fixed at the proper level 
to keep the water line of the pool 
where wanted. The character of the lid, 
then, should be determined by the char- 
acter of ground surface around it. If, 
for instance, the surface there is paved 
with flagstones, a manageable flagstone, 
fitted with a countersunk ring-bolt, 
might be used for a cover; if the sur- 
face is turf, a cast iron lid painted dark 
green would be best perhaps. 


DETERMINING PIPE SIZES 


The pipe sizes in all cases should 
be governed by the size of the pool, 
the size and strength of the inlet stream, 
and the speed with which it is desired 
to empty the basin. Each pool is a 
distinct problem in this respect, and the 
problem for each one should be solved 
by a competent authority in these 
matters. 

To get back to the pool proper, there 
are finishing touches to- perform which 
have as much to do with the practical 
working of the pool as they have to do 
with its appearance. When the concrete 
has “set” and the forms are removed, it 
will be seen that the concrete surface 
inside the pool is not particularly smooth. 
In certain types of gardens this will 
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not matter, nor will it matter if water 
plants are to be grown in the poo 
and water transparency, therefore 
no object. However, in cases where a 
smooth finish is wanted, and where ar 
added precaution against leakage is de 
sired, a coat of rich cement may be put 
on the bottom and sides. This cement 
grouting on the bottom can serve as 
the means of getting a slope from all 
parts of the pool to the outlet opening 
this being obviously important: 


TILE-LINED POOLS 


When the pool is to be lined with 
tiles, the tiles are set on this cement 
grouting. If the tiles are the very small 
“mosaic” variety, they may be pasted 
on sheets of paper in the pattern de 
sired, faces down, then set in mass on 
to the cement. Tile setting of any 
kind is work for an expert. 

All the directions given so far may 
be applied to garden pools of almost 
every shape and size. The principles 
outlined are generally the same in every 
instance. Pools that are variations from 
this most ordinary type are raised pools, 


pools with curved basins, and pools 
with puddled clay bottoms. Yet even 
these require the same _ safeguards 


against frost, the same kind of rein- 
forcement, the same schemes of drain- 
age, and the same plumbing arrange- 
ments—all, perhaps, with some slight 
adaptation to their peculiar needs. 

Most of the construction described 
above is underground and out of sight 
The shape of the pool and its coping 
are the things most noticeable from 
above, and it must be admitted that 
these things are pretty often common- 
place and absurd. 

The size of the pool should bear some 
relation to the size of the space it oc- 
cupies in the garden and by its impor- 
tance in the scheme. There is no strict 
rule about this; it has got to be felt 
to a large extent. Generally a pool in 
the center of a garden may be smaller 
than one at the end. 


THE MATTER OF SHAPE 


The worst possible shape for a pool 
is that of a rectangle in which the 
length and width dimensions while 
different, are so nearly similar that 
their relationship is utterly undistinc- 
tive. If the shape is rectangular it 
should be exactly square or definitely 
long. Oval pools are difficult to build, 
as well as to handle in the garden’s 
design. Round pools seem to be at 
their best when the outside line of the 
coping forms a square or when they are 
set in a square space; the combination 
of these two primitive shapes being al- 
ways pleasing. Other shapes than these 
should be studied carefully and given 
skillful treatment to avoid the possibili- 
ty of becoming ridiculous. Naturalis- 
tically irregular shapes in obviously ar- 
tificial pools fool nobody and fill sen 
sitive observers with disgust 

The matter of copings is one that is 
usually overdone. In a very grand gar- 
den there is an excuse for conspicuous 
copings of cut marble, but rarely is 
there an excuse for them elsewhere. Ac- 
cording to the other treatment in the 
garden the pool may be coped with 
brick, tile, flagstone, or even turf. In 
the drawing on page 62 the top sur- 
face of the coping is shown to be flush 
with the surface of the ground adjoin- 
ing. The effect of this arrangement in 
an unpretentious garden is infinitely 
more satisfying, and more graceful than 
one in which the coping is raised. The 
coping should have something of an 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Here they are Sir! the world’s most distinguished 


cigarettes—in a special new size—20 for 30% 
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Try them tonight 
Sor your Luxury Hour 


-that easy chair hour 
after the days toil, 
when every man feels 
entitled to taste lifes 
best.- + Soon you will 
smoke them exclusively 

Part Matt Specials 
New size-plain ends only 
20 foi 30¢ 

— 


nge in size or price 


of Pat t MALL Regulars 
[cork top] 





For the connoisseur’s taste— 
and the thrifty man’s purse 
—here’s the best cigarette news 


in many a day. 


Famous Pall Mall—the most 
distinguished of all cigarettes 


—is now available ‘in a special . 


new size—20 for 30Cc. 


At “a shilling in: London— 
and a quarter here,’’ Pall Malls 
have always been the world’s 
best cigarette buy. But the 
makers of Pall Mall have 
evolved new economies in man- 
ufacture which leave the quality 


intact, while materially cutting 
the cast.to:you. Hence, the new 
“PALL MALL SPECIAL” 


twenty genuine Pall Malls 





for..3;oc —a triumph in volume 


production. 


A trimmer cigarette than the 
Pall Mall Regular—a little 
smaller in girth, but with plain 
ends on/y — and withthesameex- 
quisite blend of the choicest Turk- 
ish tobaccos that has always 
made Pall Mall incomparable. 


Try Pall Mall Specials tonight 


for your Luxury Hour. 





20 for 30¢ 


[ WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢] 



































































Graulite Answered 
The Urge of Necessity 


“ OU absolutely must curtail the time of these 
wood finishing operations,” was the demand 
made of the wood finishers. 

“We absolutely cannot do it using shellac, varnish 

or paint,” was the answer. 

“Then get something else.” 


There wasn't anything else—then. 

Today, that something else exists—it 
is Graulite 

Take first the question of time saving 


—this is the schedule for finishing standing trim for 
two rooms of average size: 


First Day —Apply stain and allow to dry 

Second Apply filler—allow to dry 

Third Sand Paper 

Fourth Apply coat of Shellac 

Fifth Sand Shellac 

Sixth *'—Apply coat of varnish, then allow to dry 

Seventh * Sandpaper the coat of varnish 

ERighth " —<Apply coat of varnish and allow to dry 
Ninth " —Rubbing down the last coat of varnish 


TOTAL TIME—Minimum...60 Hours 


Here’s the difference with Graulite 


—game two rooms to get exactly the same result 
as to appearance and permanence: 





First Day——Apply Graulite—allow to dry a few mo- 
ments then wipe off residue (Requires 
no sand papering) 

Second Apply coat of wax, which requires only 
our hours, or Graulite Sarlecer, which 

i requires eight hours 
TOTAL TIME—Maximum...12 to 16 hours 


Saving with Graulite—at least 60°. 


The result, it is true, is the same but there is a beauty 
to the et age of a Graulite finished room or of 
any woodwork that is new and pleasing. “What a 
relief to get rid of that varnished look—the grain in 
that wood seems to rejoice” is the exclamation of 
interior decorators who have used Graulite. 


Graulite is for all kinds of wood—oak, mahogany, 
walnut, birch, ash, maple, cypress, hard pine, gum 
and hemlock. And because of its remarkable dura- 
bility, toughness, wear and water resisting qualities, 
Graulite is particularly adapted to floors, table tops, 
chairs, wainscoting, in fact for everything of wood. 
You can walk on a floor treated with Graulite im- 
mediately after it has been applied. 


Send for Graulite booklet 


Home owners, tell us what kind of wood you 


intend to use and we will submit samples cover- 
Architects, write for large 

Manufacturers of furni- 
tell us your problems—we can save you money. 


W. F. GRAUL COMPANY, INC. 


41 Pleasant Street 


img your requirements. 
panels and specifications 
ture, 


Northampton, Mass. 
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The label on the Savery chair in the Penn- 
sylvania Museum; chair shown on page 44 
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indicate his establishment at an early 
age in Philadelphia, and that he mar- 
ried there when only twenty-two, it 
would seem more probable than not 
that he was a Philadelphian borr 

In Colonial times there were more 
cabinet-makers working in America than 
one generally supposes. Many of these 
attained excellence in their work. Some 
of these early craftsmen were native 
Americans and others were newly come 
from England, setting up their shops 
in Boston, in New York, in Philadel- 
phia and in other cities in the colonies. 
Without doubt William Savery served 
his apprenticeship to one of these. Ro- 
mance would like to have us think it 
was, perhaps, to some relative of Reese 
Peters, the Mrs. Savery-to-be. 

Savery’s early pieces cannot, with the 
exception of a chair which has come 
down to one of his lineal descendants, 
be identified. Even this chair, were it 
not known to have been from Savery’s 
shop, is not distinguished in any par- 
ticular manner of quality which differ- 
entiates it from the more ordinary prod- 
ucts of the chair-makers and cabinet- 
makers of 1725-1775. Good, honest 
workmanship is probably the extent of 
Savery’s early contribution in the his- 
tory of American furniture. Then 
came the newly published volumes of 


the famous English cabinet-makers, 
and undoubtedly Savery, as was 
the case with other contemporary 


American cabinet-makers, was greatly 
inspired by these. There was, for in- 
stance, Thomas Chippendale’s “The 
Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s Di- 
rector” which was issued in parts in 1754 
at a shilling apiece, the complete work 
in book form appearing in the edition of 
1762. Then ce and Mayhew’s “De- 
signs” made .ts appearance in 1760, 
while the well-known works of Decker 
and others followed. Such earlier books 





as Batty Langley’s “Guide to Builders” 
(1729), Langley’s “Treasury of Designs” 
(1740), “Gothic Architecture” (1747) 
undoubtedly had found their way into 
the hands of American cabinet-makers. 
Batty Langley’s “Builders’ Director” 
(1767) was also influential. All these 
were illustrated by well-engraved plates, 
but were published at so low a price as 
to be available to all. A study of Wil- 
liam Savery’s masterpieces in furniture 
reveals the influence of the designs of 
Chippendale, and also those of Robert 
Manwaring (London, 1765-1775), in his 
work, an influence which certainly had 
not asserted itself when the chair of 
which mention has been made, was 
built, which object proclaimed its in- 
debtedness to the Dutch style (at its 





height 1725-1750). The tripod stand 


and the dilt table ascribed to Savery 
have identical guilloche designs, both 
from plates published by Batty Langley 

The pieces in the Palmer Collection 
which may definitely be ascribed to 
Savery consist of three high chests, 
(called highboys, though not the true 
highboy type), two dressing tables 
(called lowboys, though different to the 
true English type) and a secretary desk. 
A tripod stand and a pie-crust tilt table 
and a pier table in the Metropolitan 
Museum collection seem also more likely 
than not to be Savery pieces. There is 
also what appears to be a Savery dress- 
ing table in the collection of the Minne- 
apolis Museum of Fine Arts and one 
figured in a sale at the Anderson Gal- 
leries, New York, last year. This was 
described in the catalogue as follows: 
“Oblong top with refined ogee molding ; 
indented at corners. Front fitted with 
long molded drawer and deeper drawer 
below, set in a finely scrolled apron and 
flanked leg, two smaller ones; trimmed 
with scroll pierced (flat) brass bail 
handles and escutcheon. The lower cen- 
tral drawer richly carved with rosetted 
shell motive and dainty acanthus leaf 
scrollings. Inset quarter round fluted 
pilasters, supported on beautifully pro- 
portioned cabridle legs having finely 
bracketted and acanthus scrolled knees 
and virile (bird-) claw and ball feet. . . 
in its fine original condition, and even 
the handles have retained their origi- 


nal condition”. This piece has a 
plain apron while the two Savery 
dressing tables in the Metropoli- 


tan Museum have elaborately carved 
aprons, the more beautiful example 
being the one Mr. Palmer  ac- 
quired from the estate of the late Rich- 
ard Canfield, whose collection of rare 
pieces of mahogany was one of the fin- 
est in private hands. The dressing table 
in the Van Cortlandt Manor collection 
has already been mentioned and recently 
a fine high chest of drawers was exhib- 
ited in Philadelphia by the Rosenbach 
Company. Undoubtedly the time is not 
far distant when a census of Savery 
pieces will be made, and one could not 
suggest a more interesting furniture ex- 
hibition than a loan collection of exam- 
ples by William Savery. It would then 
be possible for the public to appreciate 
how fully he deserves as much glory as 
Duncan Phyfe has recently received! 
Savery employed mahogany and also 
Virginia walnut, a wood easily mistaken 
for mahogany, in his work. One of the 
dressing tables, (lowboys) in the Metro- 
politan collections is of mahogany and 
the other is of the Virginia walnut. The 
Metropolitan high chests of drawers 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Those End-of-the-Season 
CLOTHES — 


Around about the first of August, summer clothes 
seem to undergo a mysterious change. They were so 
smart, sO crisp, so satisfying just a week or two ago. 





: Now there’s something wrong with every one of them 
. a bit droopy. . . a thought faded .. . don’t go to- 
gether, somehow. . . you haven't a thing to wear! 


It’s still too early to look for autumn clothes—you've 
months in the country yet. But it’s just the time to 
run into town, choose a length or two of shining crepe, 


| 
\y of soft moire, of lovely clear-toned satin, and whisk a 
A brand-new frock out of the top of a clever little paper 
5 envelope—a Vogue Pattern! 
Fi Since our wardrobes don’t wear out all in the same 
spots, Vogue has chosen things for you for sport, for 


















the street, for the afternoon, for the evening. And 









































ry here they are for you on this page—your end-of-the- 
th season clothes. , : 
3 j P The smart little pleated suit (Dress No. G-7211; Cape 
a } No. G-7212), may be in white crepe for the country; in 
to | which case you'll decide on a blouse with the less-than- 
“ ; elbow sleeves that are the alternatives for the slender, 
i F well-cut, full-length sleeves sketched for town. For i 
“ town, too, you may take the model in, say, navy blue— nN 
“ for Paris is saying navy blue in every cable, and no shade Y | 
" is as becoming to the average woman. Black would be -~), . F 
le useful, too, and quite as chic as ever. The whole suit ¢ 
“ is charmingly easy to make, of course—no making to it. 7 ) 
ly ; 
1S J | 
e 
a 
S 
" ie 
r 
1 
| 
l 
1-721] 
| Cape G-7212 
To make a new crepe afternoon frock with a touch 
of drapery—or to combine two worn frocks into one— 
you might try No. G-7214. If you were to leave off the 
sleeves altogether, you'd have a little dinner dress that 
you'd find ever so useful. Speaking of dinner dresses 
makes us think of No. G-7204—such a lovely graceful 
thing with its shining satin drapery and its Chantilly 
cape-back collar. You'd be simply amazed to see how 
easy it is to make—skirt in two pieces, blouse in two 
pieces, and that engaging collar in one piece, cut out of 
7 fourteeh-inch lace—haven’t you a bit on hand that would 
; make it? 
Last of all, for genuine usefulness, how about a dress 
of moire? Paris continues to use it for simple frocks 
i and others not so simple, and so can you. For no frock 
q in the world could be simpler than No. G-7202, (all in 
| one piece except the sleeves), while No. G-7213 is an ex- 
; ample of the not-so-simple, yet quite-as-charming. Paris 
talks about tiers in both coats and dresses for this winter, 





those smart flat tiers that moire makes so beautifully 
and keeps in place so well, tiers cut with a hint of the 
circular, just as you see them here. . . . Which gives 
you the assurance you've been looking for that your end- 
of-the-season clothes won't have to go into retirement 
G-7214 with the golf balls. But—Vogue Patterns never do! 


Coats and separate skirts $.65 each; 
frocks $1.00 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 


19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City 
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A Royal Automatic Storage Gas 
Water Heater will give you mstant 
hot water day and night the year 
round in kitchen, laundry and bath. 
Thousands of installations prove the 
economy, efficiency and the safety 
of the Royal system of mstant hot 
water service. For homes, apart- 
ment buildings, offices, the Royal 
insures maximum heating efficiency 
for minimum gas consumption. A 
booklet, “Hot Water,”"—sent on re- 
quest,—will solve your problem. 
Write today for information about 
exclusive Royal feature. 











ARCHITECTS »—W rite today for a Specifi- 
cation Manual for your files. Also for copy 
of a report made by a committee of architects 
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(highboys) and the secretary desk are 
of mahogany, as is the tripod stand and 
the tilt table. Here one may be re- 
minded that although the high chests of 
drawers and the dressing tables such as 
these pieces by Savery are commonly 
called highboys and lowboys, the true 
highboy and the true lowboy known in 
English furniture in the latter part of 
the 17th Century, had long before 
passed out of fashion (early 18th Cen- 
tury) and these “highboys” and “low- 
boys” of the last half of the 18th Cen- 
tury were really indigenous to America, 
creations of our own cabinet-makers 
and in their construction retained the 
cabriole legs that superseded the twined 
legs of the true highboy and lowboy of 
the English cabinet-maker. 

An examination of the accompanying 
reproductions of photographs of Sav- 
ery’s furniture will show how strong 
were French and Chippendale influences 
in Savery’s high chests of drawers. On 
the tables the carving of the skirts is 
fully worthy to be placed along with 
the best work of the English cabinet- 
makers of the Chippendale period. In 
Chippendale’s “The Gentleman’s and 
Cabinet-Makers Director”, plate CLXI, 
is described and pictured an “Inigo 
Jones Bookcase” which seems to have 
been studied with good effect by Savery 
as regards some of his carved ornament, 
Robert Manwaring’s designs, “The Cab- 
inet and Chair-maker’s Real Friend and 
Companion” (London, 1775) contains a 
plate of designs (Plate XXXI) which 
Savery referred to in working out the 
fretwork of his secretary desk in the 
Mertopolitan Museum. (In connection 
with this piece, which Mr. Palmer dis- 
covered in Camden, New Jersey, one 
may note that the original flat brass 
handles had given way to ones of later 
pattern). 

EARLY AMERICAN FLAMBOYANCY 

After 1760 the American high chests 
assumed a much more ornate character 
than in earlier years. The superb high 
chest with the central foliate and rococo 
carved cartouche and finials of urns 
with flames and the one with cartouche 
missing are fine examples of this elabor- 
ate style. It is more or less a tragedy 
that the cartouche and finials, once seen 
by Mr. Palmer on the high chest, when 
it was in a former owner’s possession, 
now without them, should have dis- 
appeared. 

There is scarcely as much as a forlorn 
hope that they will ever turn up. Mr. 
Lockwood suggested that the central 
cartouche of the Savery high chest was 
inspired by the carved cartouche over 


H OW 


to 


the pulpit of St. Peter’s Church, Phila 
delphia. The original owner for whom 
the high chest was made appears to have 
been James Moulder, a captain of ar- 
tillery in the Revolutionary War, one of 
the soldiers who crossed the Delaware 
for the Battle of Trenton. 


THE SEARCH FOR SAVERY PIECES 


Second Street in old Philadelphia ap- 
pears to have been especially affected by 
Colonial furniture makers. In addition 
to Savery’s address card which has been 
referred to, there is extant one oi 
“James Gillingham Cabinet and Chair 
Maker in Second Street between Wal- 
nut and Chestnut Streets Philadelphia”, 
a label discovered pasted on the back of 
the seat of a chair constructed after a 
design shown on Plate X of Chippen- 
dales “Director.” Gillingham’s card re- 
calls to one that in earlier years Ameri- 
can furniture makers were divided into 
chair-makers, cabinet-makers, carvers, 
joiners, etc., later coming to combine 
these crafts as probably did Savery and 
as did such still later cabinet-makers as 
Duncan Phyfe. That Savery’s shop ap- 
pears to have been known as “The Sign 
of the Chair” cannot be held to indi- 
cate conclusively that his earlier efforts 
were entirely directed to chair-making, 
but it is possible that they were. There 
is much, we hope, which time will dis- 
cover to us concerning William Savery’s 
handiwork. It may be that a more 
widespread interest awakened by calling 
attention to this early master may un- 
cover many pieces bearing the ear-marks 
of Savery’s genius. We may, at some 
later day, be able to confirm our belief 
that the pier table in the Metropolitan 
collection is Savery’s, and that perhaps 
a second pier table in this museum, one 
found in a Baltimore house, was fabri- 
cated in Savery’s atelier. 

William Savery was fifty-eight when 
his name was placed on the Militia 
muster roll of Philadelphia in the 4th, 
6th and 8th classes. Mr. Halsey tells us 
that these militia classes of the Chestnut 
Ward, Philadelphia were under com- 
mand of Thomas Bradford, and that 
opposite Savery’s name as his excuse 
from complying with the muster call 
the explanation has been written in the 
word “old”. Whether age or Quaker 
tenets kept him at home we do not 
know, but if he was not at the front, 
he was not behind in his civic obliga- 
tions for this is the year in which he 
paid his £149 16s 6d tax so cheerfully. 
Seven years later he breathed his last, 
not guessing, perhaps, that he would 
pass to an enviable immortality in the 
history of American art craftsmanship. 


BUILD a POOL 


(Continued from page 102) 


overhang to create a shadow, the over- 
hang being 1” on an average. Then, to 
complete the fine effect of a flush coping 
the water level should come to just un- 
der the coping or, if the coping is un- 
usually deep, to within 2” of the top 

The cultivation of plant and animal 
life in a pool is another story, or sev- 
eral; but it may be said that tadpoles 
and goldfish help to keep the water 
clear and discourage mosquitoes. 

The winter care of the pool is im- 
portant. It should be emptied if it 


can be given a waterproof covering. It 
is common practice, also, to leave the 
water in it, put boards over the top, 
and on the boards pile a quantity of 
manure. Seepage through this cover- 
ing will then produce a valuable supply 
of liquid manure that may be bucketed 
out in the spring and used to a splendid 
advantage in the garden. All supply 
and drain pipes that are not below 
frost line should be drained off. After 
all of which, as winter sets in, one can 
only hope for the best. 
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“It will always remain to Wedgwood’s credit 
that he was the most successful and original 
potter the world has ever seen—the only one, “ 
through all the centuries, of whom it can be 
truthfully said that the whole subsequent 
course of pottery manufacture has been in- ‘ 
fluenced by his skill.” Encyclopedia Britannica 


One of the greatest achievements of Josiah J 
Wedgwood was in the development of creem- 
colored ware, or “Queen’s Ware,” which he 
brought to perfection in 1761. So highly 
esteemed was this ware that, in 1763, Wedg- 
wood was commissioned to make a special 
Service for Queen Charlotte of England, and + 
ten years later a dinner service of about two 
thousand pieces for Empress Catherine II of \ 
Russia. ; 

That “Queen’s Ware,” after one hundred 
and sixty years, has lost none of its original : 
popularity may be attributed in part to its 
rare beauty, and in part to its extremely 
serviceable quality. ’ 

“Queen’s Ware,” like many other Wedgwood 
products, has been widely copied and imitated 
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and the purchaser should always make sure ‘P 

that the ware is stamped with the genuine 
mark of Wedgwood. ’ 
/ 
Our illustrated booklet “C” } 

Breakfast Service of Decorated Queen’s Ware, by Wedgwood will be sent upon request. 

Josiah W Sous, 3 : 
Mark on China Osta 4 rdqiwoud & BUS, Nuc. P 
on manne aga ‘ 
. — ae Tow VY asper, Basalt, 
P 255 FirrH AVENUE New York Queen's Ware, Ete. ‘ 
WHOLESALE ONLY 
f > WEOGWwOOD Potteries Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England WEDGWOOD 2 \ 
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POTTERY AND TILES 


Whether old and quaint or ultra and modern 
in feeling, tiles possess a charm rarely equaled 
by other materials used in home building. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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There were only 
1277 electric light 
and power compa- 
nies when the Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany was founded in 
1892. To-day there 
are over 7000 com- 
panies with a total 
investment of more 
than five billion dol- 
lars. Electricity 
moves forward with 
a giant stride. 


260 General! Electric Floodlight Projectors have 
made the Goddess of Liberty a new woman. 


The right light 


for the lady 


There is fine symbol- 
ismin the factthatthe 
Statue of Liberty is 
lighted by electricity. 


For electricity is a 
great Liberator. Its 
functionistodriveout 
darkness; to free wo- 
men from household 
drudgery and totrans- 
fer heavy burdens 
from men’sshoulders 
to the shoulders of 
machines. Let it do 
more for you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








Now you are all ready for your grand 
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finale, finished flooring, doors, setting 
your casement windows into place, put- 
ting on your hardware, making enough 
closets, cupboards and shelves to please 
your wife, and constructing appropriate 
furniture for your place. For the love 
o’ sweet Heaven, man, don’t turn your 
self-respecting cabin into an asylum for 
decrepit city furniture, leaking out its 
insides. “Excelsior” may be an excellent 
slogan for an Alpine village but it’s a 
darn poor one for an untrammeled va- 
cation in the woods. Any man who 
can build a cabin can certainly make 
furniture to fit into the general har- 
mony of things and this is a good place 
to use up all you have left of your 
slab lumber with the bark on. 

Your doors are mighty picturesque 
fashioned of either lengthwise or cross- 
strips of this shaggy lumber stained 
with a forest green stain—a color fin- 
ish that amply repays the little labor 
and time it takes to apply. One coat 
brushed in well is sufficient, and far 
better than two coats applied now— 
though next year you may want to 
touch up your frames here and there 
where they have sun-faded somewhat. 

While you are wielding the brush and 
the can of stain, get the rest busy on 
calking—a long job and one where the 
whole family can lend a hand. The 
amount of oakum you can fill in de- 
pends, naturally, on how well your 
logs are fitted in the first place. But 
if there is any left over, keep it—inas- 
much as for a couple of years your 
logs are going to shrink a little and 
your calking will have to be looked 
to until they’ve reached a size which 
is comfortable to themselves. There are 
other chink-filling devices besides using 
oakum, but nothing anywhere near so 
satisfactory. Oakum not only makes 
your cabin snug and tight but it is 
also a preventative of bugs, moths and 
vermin—similar to the friendly office 
performed by the tar paper between 
the floors. 

By the way, in answer to your ques- 
tion, “What’s the use of dressed lumber 
in a cabin?”—the floor is one place 
where it seems desirable. We had the 
same notion as you have—all rough 
lumber. After one season, however, of 
getting along with rough flooring, 
which, despite all efforts at tight laying 
in the first place, shrunk to admit all 
the flies in the neighborhood every time 
we had a fish dinner, we decided unani- 
mously on a matched floor of dressed 
lumber, stained a rich dark brown to 
match our footprints on a rainy day. 
Between the rough floor and this we 
laid tar paper, letting the ends come up 
well between the flooring and the walls 
to keep out any undesirables that might 
try to effect an entrance in this way. 

Your final chores which, by rights, 
ought to be got at as soon as your cabin 
is ready for habitation, is the oiling, in- 
side and out with two coats of linseed 
oil—the first coat being thinned out 
about twenty percent with turpentine. 
Not only does the oil finish help to pre- 
serve the wood and—theoretically at 
least—render it less liable to checking, 
but it retains for your cabin its new 
and colorful appearance. Remember 
that logs do not weather artistically as 
do shingles. They merely turn dull 


| and drab and seedy looking. Upon my 


canoe trips, I have investigated any 
number of cabins of trappers, rangers, 
and settlers in general and have yet to 
find one whose beauty was enhanced 
by its dingy weathering. 

Just a hint, to close: If you don’t 
complete everything about your cabin 





the first season, don’t worry over it. 
Take the construction of your little 


LOG 
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dream home in the woods as a pleasure 
and not a sentence at hard labor 
Leave some chores to go back to next 
year. Nothing is so restful during the 
strenuous season of trying to make 
both ends meet and tying a knot in ’em 
as to close your eyes upon all evidences 
of civilization about you and dream 
of the good licks you are going to put 
in on your woods cabin the minute you 
can break away from the demnition 
grind. 

Here’s to your success. Let me know 
how you come on! 

Yours, 
ALDRICH. 


EAR Mac:— 

Your wife’s idea of Heaven being 
a fireplace with a porch around it may 
not be exactly orthodox, but it’s a 
mighty comforting picture. Anyhow, it 
suggests what are likely to be the main- 
springs of your log cabin. As it is all 
I have to go on until I hear from you 
of further developments of the dream 
house in the woods, I am sending you 
a few pictures of our materializations 
along the fireplace and porch idea— 
at Pals’ Cove-on-North-Shore. 

By the way, in your letter you have 
cited the only argument against a porch 
on a cabin, namely, that the pioneer 
archetype hadn’t any. I have heard 
that argument several times before and 
I have found that two words will re- 
fute it, “Too bad!” At least if it is not 
adequate refutation, its serves the same 
purpose—it silences the arguer. Proba- 
bly the pioneer mother had no time 
to take advantage of a porch in the day 
time, and as for utilizing it at night 
as we do in our age, it simply wasn’t 
done in pioneer etiquette. The pioneer, 
even the modern variety, is strongly 
averse to sleeping even with the window 
ajar. 

Nobody can tell you what sort of a 
porch you want until you have told 
him what you want it for. Every va- 
riety may be adapted and worked 
out in logs and, however much of an 
iconoclast you are, you want the thing 
to conform in some measure to the 
design of your cabin. If all you want 
is a platform hooded by an extension 
of roof to keep the water from drib- 
bling down your neck when you poke 
your head outside the door to see when 
it’s going to clear up—look about you 
for some oddly shaped, crooked forma- 
tion on your trees, some naturally curly 
or permanently-waved limbs, and utilize 
them for brackets, bark and all. Which 
brings me to the observation that you 
want a porch with the bark on. There 
may be one or two practical arguments 
against it, but they are weak and 
wavering against the strong assertions 
of greater beauty and harmony with 
the surroundings. 

Your ideal of the cabin is to have it 
a lovely thing that seems to spring up 
naturally, and the porch is the chief 
factor in bringing this about. As the 
columns of the trees lead to the porch, 
so this latter leads to the more com- 
plete shelter of your hearth and home. 
It’s the connecting link—whether miss- 
ing or no. 

Of course the shaggy cedar bark is 
the ideal, and unless there has been 
an overdemand for railroad ties in your 
neighborhood, you are likely to be 
able to corral all the cedar you need 
for porch-posts—and possibly the rail- 
ing. Other material you will need is 
a load of white pine or spruce slab 
lumber from your nearest sawmill if 
possible. In lieu of this commercially 
worthless stuff, you will have to put 
up with a better and far less artistic 

(Continued on page 110) 
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One of the new Craftex wall 

finishes which combine texture 

and color to any degree de- 

manded by architecture or dec- 
oration. 











Where less pronounced tex- 

tures are desired, this finish 

carries a note of genuineness 

and simplicity. It is a close 

reproduction of early colonial 
plaster work. 





CRAFTEX 


Decorative Wall Textures 
For New Walls or Old 


Today, the pendulum of home decoration has swung 
back to the periods of simplicity and genuineness, 


Why decorate your walls, which form the background 
of your home, with something which must be changed 
or “done over” in one or two years? 


What could be more beautiful than the charm of a 
textured pattern which never repeats itself; the restful- 
ness of gazing at a permanent wall finish which becomes 
more attractive as it is mellowed with age and which can 
be washed without injury to its surface? 


Recommended by United States Gypsum Co. 


With ten years of successful installations back of it 
and recommended as a permanent decoration for SHEET- 
ROCK wall board, Craftex has proved to be a simple 
and artistic form of wall decoration covering old ‘paint 
successfully or concealing the joints of wall board and 
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The open grained texture of 
Roman ‘travertine and the fa- 
mous Caen Stone of Normandy 
can be reproduced to perfec- 
tion by the use of Craftex 
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expressing always the individual’s desire. 


Our booklets “Individualism in Wall Decoration and How 
and “One Coat Craftex Wall Finishes” 
Address Dept. “B.” 


to Obtain it” 
mailed you upon request. 


SIMMONS GARDNER CO. 


146 Summer St., Boston, Mass. be 
101 Park Ave., New York 











Every Home Lover Should 
Read This New Booklet 


Ret 











You will enjoy reading ““The Over- 
looked Beauty Spots in Your Home”— 
a profusely illustrated booklet which 
we are sending to all who request it. 


How oak flooring became the ideal 
wood floor, why it has always been 
considered a luxury, though now a 
demonstrated economy, why it en- 
hances even the most modestly fur- 
nished room, and how to judge its 
real value—these are but a few of 
interesting touches you will find be- 
tween its covers. The edition is lim- 
ited. Write today for your free copy. 


Whether you are planning to build 
or want the touch of refinement oak 
floors will give to your present home, 
specify “Perfection”’ Brand Oak Floor- 
ing for happiest results. Writes us 
for full information if you do 
not find it on™ sale where you live. 


ARKANSAS OAK 
FLOORING COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


PERFECTION 











Brand Oak Flooring 
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The antique effects of Spanish 

and Italian plaster work can 

readily modeled with Craf- 

tex on new or old walls—or on 
wall boards. 











A SPs 
that — for itself 


many times 





SHAPCO SHIELDS 


will save your 
walls draperies etc. 


SHAPCO SHIELDS | 
MADE IN MANY STYLES ‘ 


"GLASS,MARBLE o METAL TOPS 
SopEMANN HeaAt &. Power Co. 


ST. Lours,Mo.8] 
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bought that house 
but for one thing ~ 


“I turned the faucet in the bath- 
room while the real estate agent 
was showing us agound. The water 
was fusty— even in this new house. 
I knew that meant rusty, dirty- 
looking water for my morning 
bath and: shave.” 


Houses equipped with Anaconda 
Brass Pipe are more livable and 
more salable. Water run through 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is always as 
clean and crystal-clear as it comes 
from its source. The reason is that 
Anaconda Brass Pipe is rustless. 


Corroded pipe brings not only 
rusty water, dripping faucets and 
leaks, but the inevitable annoyance 
and expense of plumbing repairs. 
Yet, Anaconda Brass Pipe adds 


only about $75 to the cost of a 
$15,000 house. 





AN pA 


Don’t buy or build un- 
til you know the vital 
facts about plumbing. 
Let us send you our new 
booklet “Ten Years 
Hence” which tells how 
to save money on 
plumbing. It is free. 
Address Department G. 


Each length of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe carries the 
Trade-Mark stamped in 
the metal—a_ permanent 
means of identification. 











THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY | 


Genera! Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 


Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
MILLS AND FACTORIES: 
Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn., Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED 


New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ANACONDA | 


GUARANTEED 


BRASS PIPE 
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variety of lumber. You know what I 
mean by slab side, don’t you? The 
cast-off stuff, rough sawed, with great 
patches of bark left on here and there. 
Prepare to be almightily snubbed by the 
mill hands when you ask for such a 
thing—and your sanity doubted. You 
may even be gently prodded toward 
the doorway and urged to get some air. 
But—stick it out! 

You get an effect with this stuff in 
your cabin “trim” and furniture, the 
doors and shelves, that is simply great 

but more of this anon. For your 
porch you will utilize it for barge 
boards, or, if you plan this for a 
sleeping room or outer living room, 
you will use it to back your balustrade 


solidly before screening. One porch 
shown here is so backed, the boards 
being stained a forest green—against 


which the rich brown of the cedar posts 
stands out in bold relief. 

The barge boards of The Crow’s Nest 
are of this same picturesque roughness, 
the spots not covered with bark being 
touched with the forest green stain that 
seems the natural efiect of sunlight 
through a drift of leaves, the graining 
giving varying tones. 

Individual effects are gained by a 
fancy design of the balustrade and by 
a grouping of the pillars instead of 
having them spaced regularly. The 
architect’s cabin, “Squantum,” of which 
I told you before, has an interesting 
shelter formed by the roof’s extension, 
supported by posts in groups of three 
direct to the ground itself and placed 
far enough in to give wide eaves. Rk 
gives a very definite and interesting im- 
pression of the Japanese. The simplest 
and probably the most “cabinish” way 
to build your porch is to extend the 
gable end, chalet-fashion, and support 
it by pillars. From both views—inside 
and out—this is usually satisfactory, 
especially upon a small cabin. 

In The Crow’s Nest this effort is en- 
hanced a lot by the roof of split sap- 
lings, carefully matched and placed by a 
real craitsman at logwork. 

Just a word about your roof line by 
the way. If possible—which means if 
the level is practicable—have your porch 
roof an extension of your main roof. 
If this would mean that you bumped 
your fool head each time you crossed 
the porch, flatten the pitch of your 
porch roof. The average cabin porch 
looks like a barnacle on a ship’s side. 
Just keep in mind the fact that this 
ante-room is an honest-to-goodness in- 
tegral part of the house itself, not a 
makeshift or an afterthought. Accent 
the “log” part all you want—but make 
it a “loggia” not an “apologia”, 


THE FIREPLACE 


Like a kid with a couple of pieces 
of candy, I’ve saved the best for the 
last. When you say “fireplace” to me 
you have got me started rocking my 
hobby. I feel, very comprehencingly, 
that our nearest log cabin neighbor, a 
dear little Frenchwoman, speaks truly 
when she graciously asks her visitors 
to gather about “the heart”, It surely 
is the heart of the wilderness home and 
those who gather about it reflect its 
varying moods. I defy anybody to be 
downright grouchy when the fire roars 
and races crackling up the broad chim- 
ney—and I’ve yet to see anyone who 
does not dream his dream as he sits 
quiet before the glow of red embers. 
Ever notice how they seem to breathe 
and fade—breathe and fade? It’s the 
most heart-opening phenomenon I know 
of. Get a group of people before a deep 
fire-hearted bed of throbbing embers on 





a stormy night—and they will be tell 
ing each other their middle names be 
fore long. 

But don’t think this joyous harmon, 
is gained by a tossing together of rock 
helter-skelter, chinked with gobs o 
mortar. Funny thing, isn’t it, that whik 
the town house must have the mos: 
perfect care in the design and con 
struction of its fireplace, which is usec 
only a few times during the winter 
and then for effect rather than becaus 
of need—the fireplace of the vacatior 
lodge upon which the joys of your day: 
of freedom depend, is usually apolo 
gized for as “something we stuck to 
gether in a week”? And doggone it, 
you feel in duty bound to admire it 
though everything is out of plumb but 
the cracks. 

Quite understandable too. Don’t think 
you have an easy job on your hands, or 
one that you can unhesitatingly turn 
over to any of your amatéur helpers 
on the job. It has got to be the most 
carefully thought out and lovingly con- 
structed part of your dream house. It is 
in the fireplace, too, that individual taste 
finds its greatest opportunity for ex- 
pression. So, make up your mind that 
nothing in your cabin is so difficult, so 
fascinating, so satisfactory in results as 
a successful fireplace. 

Just keep in mind three sine qua 
nons;: 

It must be in harmony not only 
with the architecture of the cabin but 
also the woodsy environment. 

It must be beautiful in its propor- 
tions—not only of a general size and 
shape to suit the room, but also in its 
related parts. 

It must be completely practicable—it 
must draw well. 

As long as you keep to native material 
the first of these will be difficult to 
escape. The rocks of your fireplace are 
going to look as if they belonged in 
that place, if they actually do belong 
there. One of the fireplaces of which 
I send you the picture, built of rock 
found within easy hauling distance, is 
so identical in coloring, and carefully 
attained ruggedness with the cliff visi- 
ble just beyond it through an open 
window, that it gives the wall of the 
large living room the effect of having 
been hewn out of the cliff itself. 

Now as to proportions: if you have 
not an intuitive feeling for proportion, 
by heck, I don’t know what you are 
going to do about it. Ask your wife. 
Women usually have a good eye for 
balance. Or, get a consensus of opinion 
—and then do what you intended to 
in the first place. Too small a fireplace 
and chimney for the size of your room 
gives the whole the air of a playhouse 
too large leaves you breathless with a 
sense of being overpowered. 

I don’t want to give any rigid math- 
ematical suggestions, but the actual pro- 
portions of our fireplace to the longest 
dimension of the room seem to be 
about one-third. This is generous and 
will give the effect of massiveness with- 
out being overwhelming. 

Another uniform characteristic of our 
fireplace is that the openings are built 
up from the floor. More practical from 
every standpoint—especially if you are 
going to utilize your fireplace as an 
adjunct to the stove in cooking (as you 
are sure to do). It heats the room bet- 
ter and it is, we think, more attractive. 
However, wallow on the floor if you 
want to when you cook—it’s really a 
matter of taste. 

Not so the practicable aspect of your 
fireplace, however, for there is nothing 
more detrimental to the general morale 
of the best sportsmen in the world than 

(Continued on page 112) 
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The Cause 


carelessly slammed doors subject plaster to blows 


| tig e Effect 


cracked plaster around 
much used doors 


= Ihe Cure 


Ln hon on steel base of metal 
: > lath, Then it can’t 
<4 crack 
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HE opening and closing of doors subjects 
Not hard 
blows, it’s true. But never-ending vibrations, 
day after day, year after year. That is why 


cracks so frequently appear around much-used 


surrounding plaster to shocks. 


doors and windows. 


To avoid such unsightly defects, stronger con- 
struction is necessary. That is why the plaster in 
so many new homes is being made crack-proof with 


Ano-J3surn 


METAL LATH 
“The steel heart of plaster” 


The steel strands of the lath reinforce the brittle 


plaster in every direction. 


To prevent cracks use Kno-Burn around windows and 
doors, in all corners, throughout bath rooms and on all 
ceilings under inhabited rocms. 


Fireproof construction of frame buildings is now possible. 
Incombustible plaster and Kno-Burn Metal Lath form a 
fire-resisting barrier that has been officially given a one-hour 
rating. Métal lath should also, for safety’s sake, be used 
over heating plants and at chimney breasts, under stairs and 
around stair wells. 


Ask Your Architect or Builder 


how to make plaster crack-proof and frame 
homes fire safe with Kno-Burn. Or send for 
Home Building. You will find the sugges- 


tions practical and valuable. Free, of course. 


1237 Old Colony Building, 





Chicago 
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In very line of endeavor there is a 


leader, whose product is out- 
standing in quality. In gas 
ranges, this quality leader is 


a ‘ Roper. For 38 years house- 
oe \ wives have confidently 
2 a ib east turned to Roper for the ul- 


timate in gas range beauty 
and convenience. 3 


Roper gasranges havealways 
been—will always be—built 
to the highest ideal of home 
service. They may be seen 
wherever better household 


utilities are sold — priced 
from $35 to $300. 


The Roper Recifile—the latest con- 
tribution to the fine art of cooking, 
will be sent on receipt of 35 cents. 





THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL 


in connection with the Roper Ven- 
tilated Oven insures. the perfection of 
care-free cooking. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Aockford, J/7, 


Pacific Coast Brauch 


768 Mission Street, San I rancisco, California 


RODER 


GAS "RANGES 


(formerly ECLIPSE) 





BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE SSEREBAND THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YOU BUY 
bt, 1923, by Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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rettier Teeth 


If you fight the film 


While you leave 
with a dingy film, their luster can- 
not show. 


teeth coated 


Look about you. Note how 
many teeth now glisten. And mark 
what they add to good looks. 

The reason lies largely in a new 


method of teeth cleaning. Mil- 
lions now use it daily. Accept 
this ten-day test we offer, and 


learn what it does for you. 
Why teeth lose beauty 


A viscous film clings 
teeth, enters crevices 
The tooth brush alone 


to the 
and stays. 


methods by many careful tests. 
Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. 
In that were embodied these two 
film combatants for daily appli- 
cation. 

That tooth paste is called Pep- 
sodent. Leading dentists the 
world over now advise it. Care- 
ful people of some 50 nations are 
employing it today. 


Multiplies two agents 
Pepsodent does two other things 


which research proved essential. 
It multiplies the alka- 





does not end it. No 
ordinary tooth paste 
effectively combats it. 

So much film re- 
mains. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it, then 
it forms dingy coats. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepeodent ourdies the film and re- 
meves it witheut harmful seeuring 
ite polishing agent is far softer 
than enamel, Never use a film com- 
batant which contains harsh 


linity of the saliva. 
That is there to neu- 
tralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth de- 
cay. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there 


erit. 








Tartar is based on 
film. Those cloudy coats hide the 
teeth’s luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. That's 
why so few escape tooth troubles. 

, onde breed by millions in film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. And that be- 
came alarmingly common. 


Better methods now 


Dental science studied long to 
correct this situation. It found 
two film combatants. One of them 
acts to curdle film, one to remove 
it, and without any harmful scour- 
ing. 

Able authorities proved these 





10-Day Tube Free '” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 157, 1104 8S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, I! 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 





Only one tube to a family 








to digest starchdepos- 
its which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 

Thus every use gives manifold 
power to these great natural tooth- 
protecting agents. 


This test amazes 


This 10-day test of Pepsodent 
amazes and delights. The results 
are quick and conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for it. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after us- 
ing. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whit- 
en as the film-coats disappear. 
Watch the other good effects. 

In one week you will realize 
what this new method means. 
You will see results which old 
ways never bring. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


Pepsadent 


et6.us . 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 
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being smoked out of home. And there 
is no sense in having it smoke. Putting 
up with such an active agent in ruin- 
ing a vacation is all tommy-rot. Find 
out a little about the rule in building 
the darn things before you start. 

Now I am not going to launch forth 
into detailed dissertation upon every 
step in building the fireplace—though 
by the sweat of my-brow and the blis- 
tering of my hands I’ve earned the 
degree of master mason. These fireplaces 
are hand-done, let me tell you, and the 
smallest of ‘em contains about eight 
tons of masonry—cement, sand and 
stone—while the most massive we have 
put up has purt’ nigh forty-odd tons. 
It’s a beaner, though, if we do say it. 
But now here is a hint: Your firecham- 
ber first of all has its sides drawn in 
toward the back and the backwall of 
it is inclined forward. Above this and 
before the flue is started, an adequate 
smoke chamber—the width of the fire- 
chamber—should be built. Now for 
your flue. It should be in area, from 
one-sixth to one-tenth the area of the 
opening of the fireplace. 

This depends chiefly on your sur- 
roundings. If you are hemmed in by a 
high cliff or tall trees the nearer one- 
sixth the better—but if you are in a 
clearing, with everything in favor of 
your chimney, one-tenth will be suffi- 
cient. I may say that in all of our fire- 
places, we have split the difference, the 
settings of the cabins being medium 
open. All of our flues are one-eighth 
the opening of the firechamber. 

In my letter anent the materials you 
were to order, I believe I confessed 
that I purchased the best dome damper 
on the market and also enough fire- 
brick to line the opening. This is not 
a necessary expenditure but it certainly 
has been worth the cost to us. Your 
warmed open chimney is going to lure 
every chilly mosquito and fly in the 
neighborhood the minute your fire is 
out—one reason for a damper whose 
main benison is shutting off the cold 
or damp down-drafts in the room in 
stormy weather. As for the firebrick— 
if you had ever seen the results of your 
hard labor spall away under the chafing 
of intense heat, or if one of your in- 
nocent bystanders were hit in the eye 
by a bit of exploding native rock—you 
would understand why I prefer the un- 
sportsmanlike but “safety-first” fire- 
brick for lining. 

Justa word about the pictures I 


am sending—for no black and whit 
prints are going to give you even a 
notion of what may be done in the 
way of artistic effect. Of course we are 
blessed along Superior with most gor- 
geous colors in our rock formations, en- 
hanced by every variety of brilliant 
lichen—but there are mighty few places 
in this  best-of-all-possible countries 
where one cannot satisfy his craving for 
a colorful fireplace. And don’t be 
afraid of rocks with moss and lichens 
on them if they are sound. I hate to 
give the impression of feeble-minded- 
ness in our community, but we have 
actually chosen the rocks in most cases 
for the beauty of their colorings and if 
this was due chiefly to the growth upon 
them, we have aided and abetted said 
growth by wetting it from time to time 
with a sponge kept for that purpose. 
About five minutes a week devoted thus 
to the shrine of Beauty repays you— 
if you like that sort of thing. It gives 
a little more the impression of a wood- 
land grotto—that’s all. 

In one of the larger fireplaces here, 
the rocks, selected because of their vivid 
coloring are rounded into delightful 
shapes through hundreds of years of 
Superior’s mighty wash. The balance in 
the careful avoidance of symmetry is 
worked out with the love of an artist 
for his work. Above, timbers carved 
and stained, add fantasy in touch. 

A somewhat smaller design, long and 
narrow, is most interesting in the unique 
effect obtained by utilizing straw in the 
mortar, as it was used in the exterior 
and interior plaster finish years ago. 
The boulders inset in this give strength 
and charm of design and color. 

The fireplace of The Crow’s Nest, so 
dubbed because it is perched atop a 
cliff and overhangs a ravine, is a 
particularly rugged example of what 
can be done with our native rock. 

Now, have a very definite notion of 
your fireplace before you start your 
cabin, for it must grow up along with 
it. As to the various steps in the log 
construction, the best I can do for you 
there is to follow out the building of 
our cabins, whose problems would at 
least be as numerous as yours—and en- 
close a few pictures so that you can see 
how it goes and what you are up 
against in deciding on three rooms. Best 
as ever to yourself and the Girl who 
sees heaven as a fireplace with a porch 
around it. 


ALDRICH. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


“HE Wares oF THE Mino Dynasty. 

R. L. Hopson. Cornu, 4 To. xvi 

+ 240 pps. Illustrated. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The period of the Ming Dynasty in 
China 1368-1644 A. D., must be con- 
sidered as the most important in Chi- 
nese ceramic art. Through the reigns of 
the seventeen emperors enthroned dur- 
ing these 276 years, the potters art 
advanced in degrees of perfection. The 
interesting story of this recondite period 
is told in “The Wares of the Ming Dy- 
nasty” by R. L. Hobson, Keeper of the 
Department of Ceramics and Ethnog- 
raphy of the British Museum, a su- 
perb new book illustrated with 128 re- 
markably fine plates, eleven of which 
are in color, Mr. Hobson is one 
of the worlds foremost authorities on 
oriental ceramics and this new book not 
only exhibits his remarkable scholarship, 


but it is written in so clear and. inter- 
esting a manner that it must appeal to 
the layman as well as to the collector, 
and great skill has been shown by the 
author in compressing the story of Ming 
Wares into the pages of a single volume 
without any omissions that would strike 
the most critical of connoisseurs. We 
have in this new work a book which is 
without rival in any language as an in- 
troduction to Chinese ceramic art. So 
carefully has the author presented his 
materials, so free are his pages from 
speculation, that it is safe to say this 
book will not be supplanted as a sum- 
mary of our knowledge of the wares oi 
Ming. Typographically the book is an 
adornment to the library of the art 
lover. 

Although to us of Western tradition 
the Chinese porcelains and pottery of 

(Continued on page 114) 
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“Stop Depreciation BEFORE IT BEGINS— __| 
BUILD WITH CYPRESS AT FIRST” 


Cypress 














me 2% 
“The Waod Eternal” 


“is the World’s Standard Specialty 
Wood for its particular uses—not 
merely an alternative commodity.” 


We recommend Cypress only where it is best for you. 
Builders and prospective builders will be intensely interested 
in the following excerpts from the U. S. Government Report 
Dept. of 


on Cypress—Bulletin 95, Agriculture, Forest 


Service: 


“CYPRESS is put to almost every use as an interior trim for 


houses....natural color or stained....contains little resin.... 
thus affords a GOOD SURFACE FOR PAINT, WHICH 
IT HOLDS WELL....popular....for kitchens, where it is 


subjected to dampness and heat....shrinks, swells or warps 
but little....For the parts of houses exposed to the weather 
it serves equally well. AS SIDING IT PRACTICALLY 
WEARS OUT BEFORE IT DECAYS....made into porch 
columns it retains its shape, holds paint, and has sufficient 


strength....It is placed as cornice, gutters, blinds....and rail- 
ing, and is much used for Porch Floors and steps....Much 
CYPRESS lumber is employed in the construction of SJLOS 
....The FARMER puts the wood to many uses....ITS 


LASTING PROPERTIES FIT IT WELL for curbs.... 
Resistance to decay fits it for stable floors and timbers near 
the ground, as well as for....gates, and especially for fence 
posts....one of the best available woods for picket fences, 
because it shows paint well and holds it for many years, but 
lasts a long time without it....widely used for this purpose 
....in regions remote from its range....It is PRE-EMI- 
NENTLY FITTED for (greenhouse construction) ....where 
it is called upon to resist dampness, excessive heat, and all 
the elements that hasten decay....sash, frames, benches, boxes, 
and practically all else....the builder needs...., etc.” 


(YOU Know the Conservatism of Govt. Reports) 


When planning a Mansion, a Bungalow, a Garage, a Sleeping 
Porch, a Pergola or just a Garden Fence, remember— 


“With Cypress You Build But Once’’ 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1210 Poydrass Building, New Orleans, La., or 1210 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 





INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER 5 e 
DEALER. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW IMMEDIATELY. pone econ 























Wr do you take a deep breath when you 

step outdoors? That’s right! Your system 
craves the pure, fresh air. But WHY is the out- 
door atmosphere so different from that in your 


home? The difference would surprise you if 
you could only SEE the atmosphere. 


The vitalizing element of the atmosphere in most homes 
is largely destroyed by overheating or stagnation. Fire 
poisons and personal contamination—enemies more pre- 
valent than are realized—render the air still more unfit for 
breathing, sap your vitality, and increase your susceptibil- 
ity to disease. 





The mission of the FarQuar System is to provide stimu- 
lating warmth and maintain an atmosphere that is pure, 
fresh, and invigorating,—a result realized through scien- 
tific construction based on established principles of hy- 
gienic heating. 


Therein lies the difference between ordinary heating 
systems and the FarQuar,—a difference that means re- 
newed vigor and better health. 


Some Exclusive FarQuar Features 


An electrically welded, seamless steel fire-box prevents escape of 
fire poisons; a positive automatic control insures uniform tempera- 
tures with once-a-day firing; large air capacities insure mildly 
warm temperature; adequate ventilating system evenly distributes 
heat, prevents stagnation of air, and promptly removes all personal 
contamination. 


Now you see WHY the FarQuar System accomplishes 
results impossible with any other heating method. 


If interested in a better atmosphere 
in the home, ask for FarQuar booklet 
free to home owners and builders. 


The Farquhar Furnace Company 
708 FarQuar Bldg., Wilmington, Ohio. 


Enthusiastic users often be- 
come interested in the sale of 


FARGUAR 


SYS'TEM 


Some choice territory still 
open. Write for particulars. 
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OF per Screen Cloth 


Onyour new home 


[here are 
where 








Some 


places about a house 


materials of a low 





first cost may 
be used with economy in the long run. But 
creen cloth for windows, porches and 
doors 1s not one of them. Don’t take 


with protection against 





chances your 


; 


msects 


lersey Copper Screen Cloth will give you 
the maximum of service at a minimum 
of expense. It is made of copper 99.8% 
It cannot rust as do iron and steel 
It will not disintegrate as do cloths made 
of uneven alloys. It is not soft like or- 
linary copper cloth, because it has been 
made stiff and strong by a special Roeb- 
ling process 


While the first cost of Jersey Copper 
Screen Cloth is slightly higher, the differ 
ence is insignificant when compared with 
its durability, also the cost of paint, re- 
pairs and extra labor, which must be ex- 
pended on some other kinds of screen 
cloth is avoided. 


Use Copper Screen Cloth (16 
mesh, dark finish) for your door, window 
and porch screens. Look for the red and 
black tag when you buy custom made 
screens or screen cloth from the roll. 


pure, 


Jersey 


If you cannot readily obtain Jersey Cop- 
per Screen Cloth in your locality, write 
us. We will send you on request a book- 
let “A Matter of Health and Comfort”, 
regarding screen cloth which you will 
find worth reading. 


THE NEW JERSEY WIRE CLOTH Co. 
South Broad Street 


Trenton 


New Jersey 





er Screen Cloth 


ede of Copper 99.8% Pure 
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PLANNING the MODERN KITCHEN 


(C ontinued 


from page 56) 
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The proximity of work table to stove on one 


side and 


preparation table, work table and sink on the other makes 


a compact, 





step-saving disposition of all the equipment 
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In city homes and apartments where space is at a premium 
it is necessary to use every inch of shelving and to have it 


conveniently located and 
no silver and china are brought into 
the kitchen, but washed and replaced 
ready for use again in the pantry, the 
serving dishes, etc, being placed directly 
in the warming oven, which has doors 
on both sides, where they may be 
easily reached in serving hot foods from 
the stove. 

Wherever possible, the use of a com- 
bined dish and serving cupboard, which 


designed for a 


definite use 


opens through to the dining room is a 
valuable element in the plan of any 
average sized kitchen. A relatively close 
position for the stove and sink at 
opposite ends of the cupboard with 
the dining room door nearby, afford 
maximum ease in serving a meal and 
cleansing dishes. A warming compart 
ment is often built into the cupboard 
successfully. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 112) 


Ming have seemed remote since they 
preceded the wares of the Ch’ing Dy- 
nasty of the reigns of the familiar 
K’ang Hsi, Yung Chéng and Ch’ien 
Lung emperors, they are, from the 
Chinese point of view, comparatively 
modern. 

In his introductory chapter Mr. Hob- 
son says: 

“In the long vista of Chinese history 
which stretches back in an unbroken 
line far beyond our era, the Ming 


dynasty seems relatively near and 
modern. The supreme periods of the 
major arts had passed. The great 


painters of the T’ang (618-906 A. D.) 
and Sung (960—1279 A. D.) dynasties 
were already invested with the halo of 
antiquity; and though there were still 
names which added lustre to the annals 
of Chinese art, the Ming dynasty is 
best known to us for the development 
of one of the minor crafts. 

“The porcelain of Ching-té Chén, 
with which the name of China is uni- 
versally associated, reached its full 


maturity under the Mings; and later 
generations had little to add to its 
development except perfection of detail. 
Chinese writers and collectors of 
after times speak of the Ming porce- 
lains with deep respect; and some of 
the Ming reigns have been unanimously 
voted the classic periods of porcelain 
manufacture.” 

It is, indeed, only recently—and Mr. 
Hobson has had much to do with 
bringing this about—that Ming wares 
have begun to be understood, that we 
have realized the superiority of the 
finest Ming pieces to those of other 
periods. Mr. Hobson says: 

“It would now seem that we have to 
deal with two distinct types of (Ming) 
porcelain, the one a finely potted, deli- 
cately finished article. . . and the other 
a thick and heavy, or at any rate 
roughly finished, ware suitable for 
transport by sailing ship or caravan to 
Western markets. The extremes of 
these two groups are certainly as the 

( Continued on page 116) 
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August Is Hot ? 
Not Here! 


O the Banff-Windermere Highway is open at 


last! It took five years to make those fifty- 
seven scenic miles, right over the middle of the 
humped-up Rockies with snow on their stubborn 
heads. 


But now, you can do six thousand miles; see twelve 
American and three Canadian National Parks; and 
never meet any obstacle worse than a view you've 
just got to get out and snapshot. 


There are other new roads, opened this year—the 
Lackawanna Trail, from Scranton to Binghamton 
—the Williamsport Trail to Washington—the 
Shenandoah Valley road from Staunton to Luray. 
All the good old favorites, too—that marvellous 
Columbia River Highway—the Adirondacks—the 
White Mountains—California—Quebec— 


There’s just no sense in staying still and being hot. 
Or sticking to the nose-to-tail-light post roads where 
you've tried what they have for breakfast at every 
one of the inns. 


Come on!.... And if you’re not sure of where to 
come to, consult the Condé Nast. Travel Bureau 
that knows just as much about motor roads as it 
does about steamships, railroads, hotels and inns. 


Just tell us the size of your car 
and the length of your purse 
and we'll make a tour to fit. 


The Condé Nast Travel Bureau 


25 West 44th Street New York City 
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This home recently completed at a total cost of $0,690; owner has been offered $15,000 ; 
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built from National plans and specifications 


|’ How to Beat the High Oost 


of Building 


There never was any better time to build a home! Get started right: and 


your new house can be built just as you want it, for exactly what you 


lan to 


services of a nation-wide building organization; read the offer made here: 





architects 


‘Local 
wanted $500 for plans 
you supplied for $40. 
Our house is ideal. 
Gratefully, W.S. B., 

Ohio’ 


| | pay, and according to today’s standards in modern construction. Use the free 


Good News for All Who Wish 
to Build a Home 


lf you have hesitated to tackle the building problem single- 
handed, here is your chance to secure expert advice and 
practical aid in every step of planning and erecting a home 
of your own. The National Homebuilders Society will make 
it pleasureable and profitable for you to build—now. The size 
and scope of this organization makes experiment unnecessary 
—failure impossible, From selection of the lot to the com- 
pleted house—including every item of scientifically tested 
equipment; plumbing, heating, lighting, decorating and 
even landscape gardening; everything is covered; nothing 


is overlooked. You caz have your home—build it wow—have it on dime—keep 


the cost within the es/imate—and have every little detail of 
convenience, comfort, and attractiveness exactly as intended. 
Your local contractor can handle the job—your local dealers 
supply the material. They will welcome the standard service 
of this organization, because it makes the work twice as 
easy for all concerned. 


184 Page Book Explains All 


Our new book—The Homebuilder—is a mine of information for home” 
builders; makes plain every point of selecting, financing, and building 
any kind of home you desire. Reedy now! 

Don't postpone building; don’t compromise ona 
‘ready-made’ or ‘knock-down’ house; a real home of 
artistic conception, proven practicability of arrange- 
ment, standard construction from foundation to roof 





“My home completed; 

the society’s materiai 

lists saved me time, 

worry and money, H. 
-» Wisconsin’ 


| us. E, McK.L., 





“We would never have 
had our_ new home if 
your book and services 
had not made it all so 
easy. Could sell for al- 
most twice what it cost 
Mass 


is now easy to acquire—and without the waste that . 
always occurs when untested specifications are used. Avery National 
house has been built and finished, and labor and material checked to the 
dollar. There can be no ‘extras’! The big new book shows plans of over a 
hundred of these homes and photographs of the_actual houses. 


SEND NO MONEY 
All We Want Now Is Your NAME 


Get this wonderful book of facts about home-building, and the countless 
ways this society aids you. Joining forces with us saves you time, worry, 
money, There are no dues to pay. You do not send a cent to get the book. 

Profusely illustrated —184 pages-- plans—pictures—diagrams—every de- 
tail of design, construction, decoration of modern homes suited to any 
pocketbook. NOT a catalog, but a building guide, Yours to examine 


without obligation; only $3 if you decide to keep it permanently. Plans, specifications at cost 
at any future time. Use coupon: 








aia al NATIONAL HOMEBUILDERS SOCIET\ 
A corporation not for profit) (3) 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me PREPAID The Homebuilder- 

your new 184 page illustrated building guide, 
with plans and actual photographs of modern 
houses, completely describing their construc- 
tion and equipment. I will either return the 
book after a week’s examination or send $3 in 
full payment of everything, with no further 
obligation of any kind. 


Name 





Address 





lt P.O. & State 
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(Continued from page 114) 
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H-952 "a. Mixometer 


Shower. For use in stall 
or over builein cub. A 
turn of the Mixometer 
handle controls the 
shower'’s temperature. 
By the Anyforce Head, 
you control the shower's 
force, This head is 
placed at an angle; not 
necessary to wet the hair. 














Just as rain — 


freshens the foliage of 
Nature’s children in 
field and forest, so a 
shower refreshes you. 


N NATURE’S way of washing, 
the water is used once. It passes 
on, carrying away everything of 
which it has cleansed the pores of 
flower and plant. 


And so it is with your shower. The 
clear, sparkling sprays strike your 
back, chest, arms— your entire body. 
Each flushed-out pore again breathes 
naturally as the water runs off. You 
are stimulated and refreshed. 


Not only have those scin- 
tillating sprays cleansed, but 
they have massaged as well. 


In all the better class homes being 
built today, showers are part of the 
regular bathroom equipment. And 
where alterations to bathrooms are 
being made or considered, showers 
are always included. 


There are many types of showers. 
Toaid you in saheliog the right type 
for your home, we have a booklet 
entitled “‘Once-Used Water.” If 
you are really interested, we'll be 
glad to send you a copy. In writing 
for “Once-Used Water,” if you have 
a regular plumber, will you please 
mention his name? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








| monochrome 








| 
| 


| SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


poles apart, but they are none the less 
of one and the same family. Between 
them is a wide range of porcelains of 
varying quality which fill the gap and 
lead us gradually from one extreme to 
the other.” 

In disentangling the threads of the 
story of Ming wares Mr. Hobson ex- 
hibits a positive genius. He describes 
the growth of the Ming technique and 
its essential features in detail, and in 
a manner that will enable the reader, 
aided by the fine and well-chosen illus- 
trations which accompany the text 
(and which do illustrate it!) to dis- 
tinguish for himself and to appreciate 
the points of Ming porcelain. Special 
attention has been given by Mr. 
Hobson to surface decoration, as the 
most prominent feature of Ming por- 
celain is the use of the pictorial and 
polychrome designs as opposed to the 
glazes of the earlier, 
Sung (960-1279 A. D.), period. Ming 
is not, says Mr. Hobson a home for 
stray pots, in which every mongrel 
piece, which has no fixed attribution, 
can find a refuge, nor is it a locus 
penetentiae into which anything wrong- 
fully posing as Sung or Yiian (1280- 
1637 A. D.) should be degraded when 


found out. 

That Mr. MHobson’s monograph 
authoritatively answers the question 
“What is Ming?” may not please 


everyone for the reason that it is not 
agreeable to some to welcome an at- 
tempt to eradicate errors which have 
sO many vested interests tangling its 
roots. Mr. Hobson does not hesitate 
to express himself on this as follows: 

“Specimens of this ware (K’ang Hsi 
1662-1722 A. D.) have been bought 
and sold and collected as Ming; and 
auctioneers in selling them to-day are 
chary of giving them another name, 
lest some old-fashioned owner should 
charge them with ‘carelessness’. Worse 
still, they have been published as Ming 
in large and expensive books. This is 
particularly true of those fine porce- 
lains which have grounds of the 
precious green-black, green or yellow 
enamels; and one has seen these con- 
fidently described as Ming even when 
touches of rose-pink and the opaque 
blue of the famille rose appeared 
among their enamels. It has taken 
years of wearisome repetition to 
smother, though not yet finally to 
annihilate the ‘Lowest oft’ myth; and 
it is safe to say that a generation of 
enlightenment will be needed to get rid 
of this particular Ming fallacy.” 

As the preface to Mr. Hobson’s book 
states, “the text is based primarily on 
information obtained from Chinese 
sources and the occasional notes made 
by Europeans who visited China in the 
Ming period. To this must be added 
the deductions which can be made 
from the study of well-authenticated 
specimens, and, of course, the valuable 
work enshrined in the books which are 
mentioned in the bibliography. The 
first twelve chapters are occupied al- 
most exclusively by the porcelain of 
Ching-té Chén; the next four by the 
porcelain and pottery made at other 
centres, For the convenience of 
printing, all the Chinese characters 
have been collected together in the 
final chapter, to which reference is 
made in each case. . . .The bulk of the 
illustrations are drawn from private 
collections, but reference is made 
throuzhout to important examples 
which can be seen in public museums 
. . « In the colour-plates an attempt 
is made to illustrate the chief Ming 
colours.” It would be difficult to 
overpraise Mr. Hobson’s book. 

GARDNER TEALL 


HE Parisu-Watson COLLECTION 

OF MOHAMMEDAN POTTERIES. By, 
R. Meyer Rierstau1, Ph. D. Published 
by E. Wevue. 

There has long been need of a con 
venient reference work on the earl; 
Mohammedan potteries of Persia in th 
10th and in the 11th Century, of Meso 
potamia in the 12th, of the Classic peri 
od in Persia from the second half of 
the 12th Century into the 15th, and o: 
the Sultanabad potteries dating from 
the end of the Classic period, a work 
at once scholarly, well-illustrated, em 
bodying the results of 20th Century 
research and a work which would prove 
as interesting to the layman as to the 
connoisseur and collector. Dr. R 
Meyer Riefstah! has given us just such 
a work in “The Parish-Watson Col- 
lection of Mohammedan Potteries’, 
one of the most beautifully printed and 
finely illustrated art volumes that have 
appeared in many years. 

European pottery is almost entirely 
derived from the ceramic art of the 
Near East—the salt-glazed stonewares 
of Flanders and the lower Rhine are an 
exception. Dr. Riefstahl traces the de- 
velopment of Mohammedan wares in 
a clearly written and thoroughly in- 
teresting manner. “The wonderful 
evolution of pottery in Italy from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century”, 
writes he, “is based on Mohammedan 
inspiration. The polychrome faience 
and maiolica potteries produced every- 
where in Europe during the seven- 
teenth century are derived from pot- 
teries that traced their descent back to 
the Near East. In the seventeenth 
century the blue-and-white Chinese 
pottery and, on a smaller scale, the 
Ming five-color ware, were copied by 
the Dutch in the diverse Mohammedan 
techniques. Later, these wares were 
made in all European countries. Chi- 
nese inspiration did not supersede the 
Mohammedan until the invention of 
porcelain in Meissen in the early 
eighteenth century. Our modern move- 
ments in art, with its desire for beau- 
tiful color and expressive simplicity, 
reacts again towards the Mohammedan. 
The work of medieval Near Eastern 
potters has an especial appeal for us.” 

Not only is this appeal an esthetic 
one, but the potteries of the Near 
East convey and confirm many im- 
portant facts of the history of their 
period. Fortunately American Muse- 
ums and private collections are rich in 
examples of Early Mohammedan pot- 
teries. Many of these pieces are re- 
produced in the superb illustrations in 
Dr. Riefstahl’s volume, whose color 
plates are truly unsurpassed. 

In the earlier pages Dr. Riefstahl 
sketches the general historic back- 
ground, skillfully showing the connec- 
tion of Mohammedan pottery with its 
Assyrian, Archaemenid, Roman and 
Sassanian predecessors, as well as its 
influence on European art, to which 
reference has already been made. One 
finds in this book vivid pictures of 
Persian civilization in the 12th and in 
the 13th Century, a civilization which 
the decorations on Persian pottery of 
the period depicts or suggests. Not the 
least valuable portion of the book is 
Dr. Riefstahl’s explanation of the tech- 
nique and processes employed by these 
early potters. 

“Mohammedan potteries are entirely 
different from both the Greek and the 
Chinese,” writes Dr. Riefstahl. “They 
seldom surprise by beauty of line or 
perfection of material; their sandy 
pastes and glazed earthenwares are very 
brittle, poor and fragile.” 

(Continued on page 118) 
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ables for Occasional Uses 
at Most —Attraétive Prices 


Made by skilled workers who have devoted their lives to creating 
beautiful furniture and sold direct to you at a big saving in price. 


¢ lad 
The Newport Nest 
- 
Almost limitless in their many uses— nesting into 
a compact space when not desired, this nest of three 
tables should be in every well-appointed home. 
The graceful design, beautiful finish and superior 
construction reflects the work of master craftsmen 
whose ideal is to create distinctive furniture. 


he 
Finishes: Antique Mahogany or 
Dull Rubbed Brown Mahogany 


Other Tables of Many Uses 
GATE LEG BRIDGE TABLE | COLONIAL TILTING TOP 
Although designed for card games, this This beautiful Tilt-Top table will lend 
table's spacious32 | itself to many uses. Its 
inch top affords a “i, ° , 
many other uses, | top is 27 inches in dia- 
For teas, | meter -- an appropriate 
size for many purposes. 





Tops 25x15 and 
Yoxlband 21x15 










luncheons, 
etc. it is un- 
surpassed. 

4 o7 “Fos $5 95° 
4 > _ — 
These tables can be had 
in either of these finishes: 
Antique Mahogany or 
Dull Brown Mahogany 





Three in. wide 
when folded 


Specify the finish you desire, enclose check or money order and shipment will be made imme- 
diately—direct to you. All prices f.o.b, Jamestown, N.Y. Illustrated Circulars sent upon request 
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P O R * H ane 


The most comfortable wicker 
chair you ever sat in. We 
import them from England 
and our annual shipment has 
just arrived. They are made 
of brown English willow 
with the bark left on. Un- 
usual in effect—superlative 
in comfort—reasonable in 
price. Low seat 16 inches. 
High seat 18 inches. 


$18.50 & $20.00 


Express Extra 


SESEN Ney, 
MUTT 
ANNA, 























Italian Arts and Antiques 
342 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON 
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| LA Bedroom Lamp 


| 


room Lamp, with Dresden flow- 
ers entwining its slender shaft, 
create an impression of appealing 


beauty. 


Against a background of painted 
furniture it becomes the piéce de 


résistance of the entire room. 


Finished in Foliage Green and 
Gold; with Shade of figured Silk 
in colours to harmonize with any 


decorative treatment. 


Visit our Studios where you may 
view a comprehensive collection of 
artistic fitments covering every light- 


ing requirement. 











of Wondrous Beauty 
HE DISTINCTION and in- 
dividuality of this dainty Bed- 


| 
| 
| 
} 





Prices on request 


No.33496 Height 2014 inches 


Robert Phillips Company, Inc. 


Artisans in all Metals 


Office and Studios, 101 Park Avenue, 40th St., New York City | 








There’s many a good place for bookcases in your home. 
And many happy hours for reading. These specially 
designed bookcases will protect your books, keep off the 
dust which makes books a care, withstand dampness and 

abuse. Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcases grow, too, ' \ 
with your library. 












Low and graceful, the Apartment Sectional is a 7 
great favorite. Its decorative possibilities are limit- / The Globe- 
less. Ask to see it in all the period designs. Pop- WA Wernicke Co, | 
ularly priced, everywhere! A Dept.B3-8 


Cincinnati, Ohio | 


VA 
The Globe“Wernicke Co. Vi Please send me with- | 


J. out charge your booklet of | 
Unusual Decorative Effects 


CINCINNATI ae WH for Bookcases, 





4 New York Washington 
Boston Cleveland = &. Louis # 
Detroit New Orleans Name —__—__________— 
Philadelphia 
2 Address 








A Small Mark 


with a 
Big Significance 


O build a modern home and 

then furnish it with old-fash- 
ioned equipment is a false economy. 
A truly modern bathroom is a per- 
petual delight, but because to the 
casual eye plumbing fixtures look 
so much alike, only those who buy 
by the trade-mark of the maker may 
know exactly what they are getting. 


TEPECO 


Stands for Excellence 


The reputation of The Trenton Pot- 
teries Company's ware for excellence in 
mechanical construction, quality and design 
entitles these products to first consideration. 
The cost of installation is no greater be- 
cause of that quality; the plumbing main- 
tenance is less. For evenly glazed vitrified 
china and porcelain is immune to corrosion. 
Sediment Will mot readily adhere to its 
glossy, self-cleansing surface, and under 
ordinary conditions and normal care it will 
not discolor with years of use. 





Because of our inability to meet the 
demand for all types of TEPECO All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures, you may not be able to 
secure the exact style of toilet or lavatory 
that may be specified, The virtue of 
TEPECO ware is such that it will pay you 
to change to a type available rather than 
forego the advantages of TEPECO products. 
Let the star and circle trade-mark be your 
guide. 

Send for our instructive booklet, 
“Bathrooms of Character” 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.5. A. 


Boston New York 


San Francisco 
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(Continued from page -116) 





From the 7th to the 9th Century 
Chinese ceramic wares found their way 
into the Near East. From A. D. 833 
to 838, the city of Samarra was the 
home of the Caliphate, and here have 
been unearthed abundant evidence of 
this fact. However, the Sassanian lusters 
were essential Mohammedan as the 
Chinese were unacquainted with this 
technique, 

Harun al Raschid made the City of 
Raqqa his capital when Bagdad became 
unsafe for the Caliphate, but Dr. 
Riefstah| points out that the old poeti- 
cal attribution of the Raqqa wares to 
that Caliph’s reign (A. D.. 786—809) 
must be given up in view of the fact 
that all the Raqqa so-called were 
excavated from quarters of the old city 
that were not constructed until the 11th, 
the 12th and the 13th Century. 

In the second half of the 7th Century 
the Mohammedan’ conquerors’ were 
firmly established on the ruins of the 
preceding Sassanian Empire. Buchara 
and Samarcand were occupied in 674 
and 676. The early years of the 8th 
Century found the Caliphate firmly 
established in Transoxonia. In politics, 
literature, art and science the Arabic 
influence swept over Persia and Turk- 
estan. But before long Turkish control 
asserted itself and the power of the 
Caliph of Bagdad dwindled to the con- 
fines of his rose garden, With the con- 
sequent decrease in Arabian influence, 
the old Persian traditions in literature 
and art were revived, marking the gold- 
en age for Persian literature. 

The 12th and 13th Century potters 
in Persia invented a new technique, 
that of overglaze painting, which 
greatly increased, as Dr. Riefstahl tells 
us, the possibilities of polychrome dec- 
oration and of elaborate design. This 
brought the beautiful Rhages potteries 
into being, reflecting, so many of them, 
the contemporary styles of miniature 
painting in Persia. Dr. Riefstahl has 
much of especial interest to say on this 
subject. 

The sultanabad wares close the his- 
tory of the Classic period in Persia, 
and Dr. Riefstahl tells us that nothing 
new is created in Persia during the 
15th Century, the most interesting pot- 
teries coming from Turkestan, Buchara 
and Samarcand. Chinese influence was 
again felt in the 16th Century and 
called forth new efforts, but these did 
not, like the early Mohammedan wares, 
become a source of inspiration for 
Europe, and these 16th Century Per- 
sian wares have therefore only a local 
interest. 

Other sections of Dr. Riefstahl’s 
volume are taken up with “Pictorial 
Representations on Rhages Pottery”, 
“The Story of Bahram Gur”, the ad- 
venturous hunter king (A. D. 420- 
438), one of the most picturesque fig- 
ures in Persian history, legend and lit- 
erature, (whose exploits were celebrated 
by Firdusi, Nizami, and other Persian 
poets), and “Textile Patterns on Mo- 
hammedan Potteries”, The detailed 
descriptions of each of the plates, the 
Bibliography and the Survey of Dates 
Referred to are all that could be de- 
sired, and the Index is especially to be 
commended. In passing one wishes to 
congratulate the publisher for having 
produced so valuable a work in so 
harmonious a form. 


GARDNER TEALL 


HE Puystotocy or THe ASCENT 

or Sap. By Sir Jacapis CuuNnpDER 
Bose, Drrector or THe Bose ReEsearcu 
INSTITUTE, CALCUTTA, LONGMANS 
Green & Company. 


The manner in which the sap ascends 
the stems of plants has lonz been a 
puzzle to botanists and may lonz con- 


tinue to be so, though its solution has 
been attempted by many brilliant minds 
The difficulties that surround the in 
vestigations of the subject are in some 
cases almost’ insurmountable. The 
problem is not merely that of how the 
plant secures sufficient moisture for it 
vital processes, but the greater one oi 
how it is able to provide and mov 
that great transpiration stream which 
entering at the roots, is lifted upwar 
in the stem for many feet and finally 
is evaporated from the leaves. It is 
of course, known that all plants trans 
pire many pounds of water for eacl 
pound of dry weight produced—in the 
alfalfa, for instance, more than a thou- 
sand pounds are required—but the exact 
method by which the sap is able t 
ascend so rapidly is still more or less of 
a mystery. 

Early investigators of the ascent of 
sap ascribed the phenomena concerned 
to the vital processes of the plant, thus 
taking the problem from the physicist 
as not capable of being investigated by 
any means at his command. Gradually, 
however, the majority of students have 
reached the conclusion that when the 
purely physical processes of capillarity, 
osmosis and evaporation are thoroughly 
understood, their combined action will 
provide an adequate explanation for the 
phenomena involved. Dixon in 1914 
proved to his own satisfaction, at least, 
that the evaporation from the leaves, 
coupled with a little-understood but 
powerful cohesion of water in the 
transporting tissues was sufficient to ac- 
count for the rise of water in any plant. 

To such ideas the author of the pres- 
ent volume, who is widely known for 
his experiments on the irritability of 
plants, does not subscribe. He goes 
back to vitalistic causes for his explana- 
tion and asserts that the ascent of sap 
is a psychological process which is 
maintained by co-ordinated cellular ac- 
tivity throughout the plant. He speaks 
of nerves of the plants and insists upon 
the physiological continuity of the plant 
mechanism.” By a series of searching 
experiments he has studied the effects 
of anaesthetics, poisons, varying tem- 
peratures, drought, and other stimuli 
on the movement of sap and concludes 
that the rate at which it travels in plant 
tissues is much too rapid to be accounted 
for by osmosis. He assumes, therefore, 
a sort of pumping action or “pulsating 
activity” in the cells to explain the ac- 
celeration observed. By means of an 
electric probe he claims to have located 
these pulsating cells, in the dicoty- 
ledons, at the point where wood and 
bark join, that is, in the cortex, and 
has measured their pulsations with a 
sensitive galvanometer. 

It is possible, however, to interpret 
some of the responses observed in more 
than one way. When a drooping leaf, 
ten inches high on a stem, becomes 
erect after the stem has stood in water 
for a time, he assumes that the water 
has travelled upward ten inches, but it 
is quite as likely that the intake of 
water has replenished the lower cells 
in the stem and that the effect, rather 
than the water, has travelled to the cells 
of the leaf. When a pipe a mile long 
is full, or nearly full, of water, a small 
addition of water at one end will cause 
a flow from the other, without the ad- 
dition travelling the whole length of the 
pipe. As to the statement that the 
water moves through the stem much 
more rapidly than it could by osmosis, 
it may be said that all the water gets 
into the plant in the first place by os- 
mosis through the root hairs; in fact, so 
rapidly do these structures absorb water 
that a considerable pressure, known as 
root-pressure, is soon set up in the stem 

(Continued on page 120) 
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weet Home,” at 


Washington, D. ( 


Slate Helps to Perpetuate 


‘Home Sweet Home” 


It is significant that the model of the original 
“Home Sweet Home” erected at Washington, 
D. C., and dedicated in June by President Hard- 
ing at the beginning of “Better Homes Week” 
and Shriners conclave, is roofed with slate. 


This house. a memorial to the writer of that 
immortal song, is dedicated to the perpetuation 
of the American home. What more fitting than 
that it should be roofed with the stone which out- 
lasts the centuries 

| ook to vour own “rooftree.” 
stead a place ol shelter tor 
your good taste and foresight 


~ 


Make your home a home- 
posterity a monument to 
Roof your home with slate. 
roofs with this once-and-for-all 


Replace less permanent 


covering 
Dh surface and beautiful colorings of 


slate also adapt this enduring rock for countless uses in 
home equipment 


mooth, even 


You will be gratified to learn from your contractor how 
readily and reasonably a slate shower bath may be installed 
anywhere such a bath is needed. Septic tanks of slate are 
most efficient where municipal sewerage systems are not 
available 


Consider These Household Uses for Slate 











* Shower Stalls Fire Places 
Sinks Hearths 

: Laundry Tubs Floors 

. Kitchen Slates Sills 
Table Tops W ainscoting 
Flower Boxes Shelving 
Septic Tanks Base Boards 











A booklet de voted lo the varied llome 


uses of slate will be mailed on request. 
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ITS USES 











NATIONAL SLATE 


757 Drexel Building 


ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia 
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ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 118) 


and is manifested in the “bleeding” of 
grape-vines in spring, in the exudation 
of sap from many trees, in the excretion 
of water from the tips of grass-blades 
during the night, and in many similar 
occurrences. In this connection it is 
also puzzling to come upon the state- 
ment that excessive transpiration does 
not increase the rate of ascent of sap. 
One wonders whence the extra mois- 
ture comes 

It is difficult, also, to reconcile with 
the observed facts the statement that 
the ascent of sap is most active in the 
cortex. By standing any young shoot in 
colored water fcr a time, the path of 
ascenc'=* water will be indicated by the 
stain and this is always most noticeable 
in the vessels of the wood or xylem 
showing the path of greatest movement 
to be here. Nor does the removal of a 
ring of bark or cortex retard the ascent 
of sap. The process of “ringing” cer- 
tain plants to increase the size of the 
fruit recognizes this. Moreover, it has 
frequently been shown that water will 
rise in stems that have been recently 
killed, proving that here at least, pul- 
sating cells are not necessary. The very 
presence of vessels in the wood may 
be assumed to be for the transportation 
of water. It must be added that the 
vessels of many plants have a lining of 
protoplasm and that this lining has 
often been assumed to have some in- 
fluence on the ascent of sap. The idea 
that pulsating cells have no part in the 
movement cannot be summarily dis- 
missed though their activities may not 
prove to be of the first importance. 

It is not likely that the statements 
made in the book will go unchallenged 
by students of plant physiology, but 
they cannot fail to interest them. The 
advocates of physical processes will now 
re-examine the evidence in the light of 
these new discoveries. Whatever the 
final outcome, all will be indebted to the 
author for the many ingenious methods 
he has devised for studying the problem. 

In most cases the plants have been 
made to record their own responses and 
nearly a hundred photographs of such 
records and of the machines employed 
in securing them are included in the 
book. That responses to stimuli occur 
in plant parts that are usually regarded 
as lacking in motion now appears to 
be an established fact. The author 
deserves much credit for the fertility of 
invention with which he has attacked 
the problem and for the painstaking 
manner in which he has carried the 
work through. 

Wuiarp N. CLUTE 


ARDEN Ptanninc, By W. S. 

J Rocers. Dovsrepay, Pace & Co. 
This is a book on gardening planning 
for the amateur, to be read with a 
bundle of stakes under one arm and a 
measuring tape in the free hand. Still, 
there are passages in it to be read over 
whenever he pauses to rest in the shade. 
There is this, for example, which con- 
tains the essence of garden design: 

“It is well for the gardener to start 
with an open mind. He should look for 
suggestions from the site, not omitting 
to take into account its immediate en- 
vironment. The best gardens are per- 
sonal: they take their character from 
their makers. I am sometimes asked 
‘What style of garden would you sug- 
gest for my plot?’ and I am tempted 
to reply, ‘The commonsense style.’ The 
exact treatment for a given plot is not 
to be laid down by rule. The gardener 
may not recognize the possibilities of the 
site at first glance, but he will do so 
when he has carefully studied it.” 

Now, if every beginner in garden plan- 
ning were to weig’i the wisdom of those 
words and put them into practice gar- 


dens would grow which might be on 
friendly terms with their situations a 
be rid of the stiffness and the affectati ny 
and the self-consciousness which char 

terize so many gardens today. “Suit 
able” and “sensible” are homely wor's, 
perhaps, but they represent the most 
desirable traits a garden can have. r 


Ss 


instance, as Mr. Rogers says elsewhere 
in his book, “One frequently hears th 
term ‘a natural garden.’ I might state 
here that a natural garden wi‘hin the 
limits of four square boundary walls in 
the sense of a garden which shall de- 
ceive the spectator into believing that 
he is looking at a piece of pure nature, 
is unattainable. Nor is it desirable that 
we should strive to make that sort of 
a garden. Yet nature cannot be eft 
out of the question. The gardener pro- 
vides the home and the occupant and 
there his work ends. He must rely on 
the hand of nature to fill in the outlines, 
which she can do far better than he can 
tell her.” 

That is the truest kind of talk, and 
every amateur, before he plans his gar- 
den, should consider it seriously in re- 
lation to his own problems. It is 
splendid advice, but, unfortunately, good 
as it is, it is not enough from which to 
design a beautiful garden. To do that 
something has to be felt. Some almost 
inexpressible feeling for form and for 
the right use of materials has to be 
acquired before a gardener can make 
a garden which lies on the level above 
the commonplace. This is not said to 
discourage the amateur but to remind 
him that the designing of grounds and 
gardens is not all a matter of rules and 
regulations. The imagination has to 
get into it somehow. It softens one 
theory of design here and hardens an- 
other there, and as it receives assurance 
from repeated experiences it becomes 
bolder. Then, when its owner comes 
upon the warning, which Mr. Rogers 
makes repeatedly in his book, to avoid 
symmetry, he will say, “But in this par- 
ticular place perfect symmetry seems 
to me the only thing to have; at least, 
I'll try it.” And the chances are he 
will be right. At any rate he will have 
used his own judgment against a con- 
trary opinion. 

In the matters of practical construc- 
tion Mr. Roger’s advice, while it does 
not sparkle with originality (it is prob- 
ably his intention-to avoid the unusual) 
is sensible and sound. When he illus- 
trates certain details of design, however, 
such as the shape and the arrangement 
of flower beds, and the disposition of 
trees, paths and water, the good taste 
of his examples is very often question- 
able. On page 80 of his book there 
is offered as a design for a flower bed— 
a star; on the following page an array 
of shapes equally absurd. 

Toward the back of the book plans are 
shown of small plots varying in size and 
shape and including almost every type 
which might be found in the average 
suburb. The planning is generally not 
good. In fact, the remark made above 
that the designing of gardens and 
grounds is not all a matter of rules and 
regulations is pretty well substantiated 
by the solutions of the various problems. 
Theoretically the arrangements are 


sound enough, but actually they are stiff, 


pointless, and, in the location and ar- 
rangement of flower beds particularly, 
of a “geometrical” and quite ridicu- 
lous artificiality. The drawings them- 
selves are masterpieces of cruel and un- 
sympathetic rendering. 

Briefly, the good points of the book 
are outweighed by its bad ones. It is 
a pity; for much of the text, as has 
been noted above, contains excellent 
instruction. 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Mrs, Ella H. R. Stone’s 
Residen 7 ? 
Pasadena, Califirnia 
— and now her kitchen is an inviting spot;  /# @ recent letter from 
greasy fumes, cooking odors, steam, smoke and moist- Mrs. Stone, she says: — 
ure are quickly removed — the atmosphere is fresh, “ 
re ; : ILG Ventilator installed 
clean and invigorating, since Mrs. Stone bought an Big heme net ealy _ 
the kitchen of unpleasant cook- 
LGAIL ing odors, but during warm 
a weather its a great comfort. 
It’s a compact, quiet running, exhaust fan; easily in- 
stalled in your window sashor wall opening. Connects pa gee oe = y ahh gree 
with your lamp socket. Guaranteed asa complete unit. home and is as necessary to the 
' ite ind d 
See your electrical or hardware dealer for pan nny FP ome oh aa 
demonstration; write for illustrated booklet fy it in his plans.” 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING COMPANY 
2862 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Tre WHITE, HOUSE Lire 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


HE above arrangement of WHITE perfection of workmanship, and to realize 
HOUSE Units shows our No. 50 the advantages of steel as against wooden 
Dresser, flanked by a Side Unit (on left) construction, you must actually see WHITE 


anda Broom Closet (on right). This com- HOUSE Dressers 

bination is ideally suited to the kitchen re- WHITE HOUSE Dressers are entirely 

quirements ofthe modern sized home of steel, making them pest-proof and odor- 
The illustration itself suggests the excep- less: the finish is white enamel, baked on 

tional utility of such a combination, but to Stop in at our showrooms, or write for 

really appreciate the endless little conveni- our illustrated catalog on The WHITE 

ences of efficient arrangement as well as the HOUSE Line, 


Janes & Kirtland 


Established 1840 
133 West 44th St., New York City 




































BEAUTIFUL, COLORFUL 


TILES 


For the porch, Tiles have a double value. 

Because they are weather-proof and indestructible, they are most practical. 
They cannot warp or fade. They always retain their original beauty. 

No refinishing, no replacing; and the cleaning problem is simplified. 
Then there are the qualities which make Tiles the proper decorative 
material. 

Each installation may be given an individual treatment. In color and 
design their possibilities are unlimited. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
315 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 








The two big sources of fuel 
waste are over-heating and 
under-heating, which are 
bound to result when drafts 
and dampers are regulated 
by hand. 
Automatic 
heat control eliminates this waste. 


The AfINNEAPOLIS™ 


Heat REGULATOR 


“The Heart of the Neating Plant” 


maintains a steady fire and an even, 
healthful temperature. It automatic- 
ally closes drafts and dampers when 
desired temperature is reached; opens 
them automatically when the cage ger oe 
falls below the point indicated on the ther- 
mostat. Prevents fire from dying too low or 
burning too fast. Records over a period 
of 38 years show a saving of Ysto ¥ in fuel. 


Quickly installed in any home on any 
heating plant. Write for booklet. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT JREGULATOR co. 


Minn. 
ro ead in j- ere Cities 
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the delight—the safety 
the economy of soft 
water is now available 


lo every household— 


Soft, soothing, sparkling, lather 


building water—all you want of it 





and whenever you want it—right 


from your faucets. No need to use 


Water 


The VPermutit 


Softener 


youth for all your 
household cial soaps or to fuss with rain 
Send tor the Booklet: 

water. 


“Soft Water in Every 
Home”. and for the 
name of the agent in 


your town. The water softening tank goes 
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hs | 
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Sof t Water 


1. Eliminates rain water cisterns 


right into your cellar, and is con- 
nected to your regular water sup- 
ply, giving you all the pleasures 
and savings of soft water at a few 


cents operating cost per day. 


Protects plumbing and saves fue | 
3. Delivers soft water at city pressure 
b. Adds 


5. Cleans clothes with less washing 


3 longer life to fabrics 


6. Softens and beautifies the skin 
T. Is a natural tonic for the hair 
8. Delightful for shaving 

9. Makes vegetables more tender 


10. Is excellent for drinking 


mmutit Compan 
The Pe “ “ 


Fourth Ave. New York 


Offices in all principal cities 
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HE Vecetaste Garvex, By ApoLr 
Kreuum. Dovustepay, Pace & Co. 

It is a question whether a book on 
vegetable gardening should be written 
for reading or for reference. Mr. 
Kruhm, in this volume for the amateur, 
has effected a fairly successful compro- 
mise. His chapters progress right on from 
“The Economic Value of the Kitchen 
Garden”, through “How to Maintain 
Fertility” and “The Midsummer Gar- 
den” to “Fall Work in the Garden.” It 
is not difficult to learn all about the 
culture of carrots, say, merely by 
looking up “carrots” in the _ in- 
dex and finding a brief but com- 
plete discourse on the subject. Thus 
you may read through the book simply 
to gain a general knowledge of vegetable 
gardens, or you may find with perfect 
ease the particular plant or practice 
which interests you at the moment 

There is one stumbling block to read- 
ing the book through from the very 
beginning. In his eagerness to make 
vegetables-fresh-from-your-garden seem 
the only kind fit to eat the author draws 
such a lurid, distasteful picture of store 
vegetables that one’s appetite for both 
this sort of food and the book itself 
is apt to be somewhat diminished. 

OUSE Ptrants, By Parker T. 
Barnes, Dousiepay, Pace & Co 

For all those who have experienced 
difficulty in getting plants to grow in- 
doors there are words of real encourage- 
ment in the preface to this volume for 
the amateur. The reader is assured that 
only those plants are mentioned in the 
book which are sure to succeed, and 
that if a selection is made from the 
various kinds enumerated failure is next 
to impossible, unless it be brought about 
“by carelessness and inattention to the 
first principles of cultivation.” The 
culture of all these plants, from cac- 
tuses to carnations, is thoroughly de- 
scribed, and granting a supply of sun- 
light and carefully controlled heating 
arrangement, it seems perfectly reason- 
able that the high hopes Mr. Barnes 
asks the reader to entertain might be 
fulfilled. 
= BLossoM CIRCLE OF THE YEAR 

IN SOUTHERN GARDENS, by Julia 
Lester Dillon. Published by the A. T. 
De La Mare Co., Inc. 

This little book of Mrs. Dillon’s is an 
extremely practical thing, done in a per- 
sonal, intimate style. It is chiefly va!u- 
able as an outline of the plant material 
suitable for the Southern States, though 
it is more than an outline in this re- 
spect. It tells what plants will thrive in 
that section of the country and de- 
scribes the ways in which these plants 
may be most effectively used, and the 
advice given is largely a product of the 
author’s own experience. The horticul- 
tural directions are arranged according 
to the months, which is a sound method 
and always gratifying to the amateur. 

ORESTRY ror prorit, by Theo 

philus Tunis Published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons There are numberless 
woodlots throughout the country which 
might be turned from an expense into 
an asset if their owners could only be 
persuaded that this were possib’e. Mr. 
Tunis’ methods are new, and they seem 
as logical as they are unique. The 
author has actually demonstrated their 
practicability, and with remarkable suc- 
cess, on his Lotuswood plantation. The 
cardinal points of his system are good 
drainage, careful preparation of the soil, 
proper spacing and selection, regular 
cultivation, and annual pruning of 
species and varieties for a rotation and 
gradual thinning of the marketable 
product. The book is well illustrated. 


LD Fasutonep Soncs or A House 

AND GarbDEN, by Florence Van 
Fleet Lyman. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Behind this slight collection 
of verses is an earnest desire to express 
the author’s affection for her home. It 
is eminently successful. We all have 
feelings in varying degrees and voice 
them, audibly or not, in our own partic- 
ular way; so we cannot help recogniz- 
ing our own type of devotion in these 
“old fashioned songs” of Mrs. Lyman’s 
and being touched accordingly. The il- 
lustrations show an unusually attractive 
house and garden, and the frontispiece 
shows the author under an arch of the 
roses named after her brother, Dr. 
Walter Van Fleet. 


HE Burcess Ftower Book For 

CutLpren, by Thornton W. Burg- 
ess. Published by Little, Brown, and Co. 
Wherein Peter Rabbit and his friends 
are sent adventuring among the wild- 
flowers for the horticultural benefit of 
that popular creature’s youthful follow- 
ing. Though it must be somewhat be- 
wildering at times to be told that prac- 
tically every plant one encounters is 
encumbered with several names. It can- 
not help but be confusing to anyone, 
but to a child especially, to learn that 
“the flower Peter was looking up at was 
the Wild Morning-glory, or Great Bind- 
weed, also called Hedge Bindweed. In 
some places it is called Lady’s Night- 
cap.” But such is the penalty we pay 
for succumbing to a loosely handled, if 
sometimes picturesque, nomenclature. It 
is in books for beginners, like this one, 
that some start might be wisely made 
toward simplification. Otherwise we like 
Mr. Burgess’ idea and the way he has 
presented it, with its delightful story 
and its many, many pictures—most of 
them well colored. 


ISTS or Prant Types, by Stephen 

F. Hamblin. Published by the Har- 
vard University Press. While these 
splendidly organized lists are especially 
useful to the professional designer they 
make a valuable book of reference for 
the garden amateur. The lists are sep- 
arated into three sections: Trees, Shrubs 
and Woody Vines, and Perennials and 
Annuals. Under shrubs, for instance, 
there are lists for all the different 
heights, then there are lists for all the 
different habits, for all the different 
types of leafage, all the different colored 
fruits, all the different flowers, lists for 
those which grow in certain kinds of 
soil, for those which require certain 
kinds of cultivation, and finally there 
are lists for the different uses to which 
the shrubs may be put. It is not as 
involved as it seems. No common names 
are given nor any descriptions. 


OW to Know Wup Frutts, by 

Maude Gridley Peterson. Published 
by the Macmillan Co. The shrubs and 
small trees which bear colored fruits are 
among the most decorative in the land- 
scape scheme, yet we have actually 
made use of very few of them in our 
gardens and on our grounds. That is 
one reason why this book comes along 
at an opportune time. Its aim is to en- 
able us to get acquainted with them. 
The plants which bear decorative fruits 
are listed in six different groups: those 
whose fruits are red or reddish purple, 
black or dark purple, blue, yellow, green 
and white, and the identifications are 
made easy by descriptions and carefully 
drawn ‘illustrations. To know these 
plants, and to use them, is to achieve 
unusual beauty in our fall and winter 
surroundings. 

Ricuarp H. Pratt 
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for every Draping Purpose Operators 
= 
Sold by | 
Better 
| Why Have A 
Everywhere U 
CuRTAIN Rops i 
) 
IRSCH CURTAIN RODS -come single Stuff 
double or triple, for any draping effect . K l tc hen 
extension style, or cut-to-length, to fit any 
kind of window. 








The FLAT SHAPE prevents sagging and ve sae neat, 
effective appearance of drapes. It’s particularly easy to a wan 
shir the curtains on the rod and attach or detach the I RS. Ella G. Smith, of Ithaca, N. Y. had that 
rods from the brackets—done by merely tilting—yet the kind. But she hasn't now. 


Her husband 
rods never come down accidentally. 


said it couldn't be done, but she did it. Her kitchen 





The Velvetone Brass or Velvetone White finish is is now cool and the air full of vigor. What she did 
guaranteed not to rust or tarnish. sang at bm = surprisingly little. Send at once 
KIRSCH MFG. CO., 246 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 1 acon be led, by. hings You Ought To Know 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd., 457 Tecumseh St., Woodstock,) Ontario. ut Casement indows. In it \ {rs. Smith 


tells exactly how she did what she did. 
Free Book —— Pictures Window Treatments 


Our Seventh Annual Edition pictures window treatments for every 


room in colors, with the practical information you want as to ma- The Caseme nt a d rdwa fe ( 


cetc. Gladly mailed f : 
terials, rods, color schemes, etc ny MANES HOS GS COYNE 220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


cg 


L U N K E N interior 


3ring all “outdoors” into your home. Convert your bed- 


rooms at will into sleeping porches by installing Lunken Decorators 


Windows when you build. 


Lunken Windows—storm-tight in winter because of com- e 
plete copper weather-stripping—allow ventilation when se t as 
desired, from a mere crack at top, bottom or middle to 
100% opening. 


Copper-bronze cloth screens with rust proof metal frames Book 
are part of the Lunken equipment. Pushed up into the 
window pocket, they save the trouble and expense usually 


encountered in the yearly putting in and taking out. BECAUSE 


Lunken Windows cost a little more to install but quickly 
pay for themselves in comfort, convenience and lessened 


° 
labor costs. ‘ d : y the subject 1S 
look Into Lunken Windows Before You Build. 
This Residence of Write today for detailed information. covered so 
r BD. . aeons . 
ol pew The LUNKEN* WINDOW 2 | clearly and in 


‘oaen 4226 Cherry St. Cincinnati, Ohio 























great detail 











A special feature is an illustrated chronological key of 19 pages 
with 113 illustrations for the identification of period furniture 
at a glance. 


250 ILLUSTRATIONS, 371 PAGES OCTAVO 
This is a practical book for the expert as well as the novice. It treats of furniture 
of the English, American Cvlonial and Post Colonial and principal French periods. The 
different articles of furniture found in common use, during each period are fully de- 
scribed and illustrated. Dates, reign, wood employed are given. With extra chapters 
on arrangement and furnishing and special advice to buyers. 





Please send me illustrated pamphlets of this and the other PRACTICAL BOOKS 
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‘ } | A typical metal festoon in the Adam style : 


JP HE FURNITURE of 
ithe BROTHERS ADAM 


(Continued from page 78) 


husk, flower and fruit, scroll, mask, pieces find delightful places in rooms 
oval, fan and ribbon; animals’ heads, like those of Colonial days when deli- 
legs and paws; painting, gilding, painted cacy and ladylikeness were assumed 
medallions and panels; carving in low companions. We must indeed “mind 
relief; caning, upholstery. Mounts of our manners” with such formal and 
classic design. accurate surroundings. Loafing, even 

Top: Usually straight, sometimes or- lounging, is inconceivable. It is “com- 
namented and crested, often with vase- pany furniture.” 





shaped finials When we recall that Adam designed 
Back: Straight or slight- sedan chairs, Austin Dob- 
ly raked—inclined back son’s lines sing in the 
ward; oval, rectangular, Ps ey : mind: 
barred baluster; splats in i SSIS “The Ladies of St. 
lyre, vase and other de- ay BY. James’s go swinging to the 
signs unconnected’ with play’"—and we seem to 
Uke rt ? ° ° 
seat; caned, upholstered. pa catch the flirt of a fan 
irm: Straight or aS Sf through the window ot a 
: Ss 
» curved; French arm sup- SS lacquered chair, and the 
ported on a_ vase-shaped scent of the nosegay a 
baluster. lover offers by the way. 


Seat: Rectangular, <4 furniture mount “One great reason for the 
round or bowed front, without back-plate success achieved by the 


| 
narrower at back; caned, Brothers Adam,” accord- 
It h appened . upholstered. ing to Mr. Eberlein, “was 


Leg: Delicate, straight that they deemed no de- 
| 
} 





and tapering, round or tail too trivial to receive 











The closed car he has just passed square, fluted grooved : | their personal 2 attention 
: : 2 channels, reeded—raised ; and care. They felt it both 
is on fire—the women and chil- from the surface like rods their duty and privilege 
, : F A or reeds; classic models VW; : not only to design houses 
dren in that car are trying to characteristic. ber W's } but to supervise their in- 
escape Foot: Plain, spade, tap- bf G2 co SD IG terior decoration, and they 
- ering, turned, carved, or- 7) “i ) oh did not regard a commis- 
If the fire has not gained head- namental ankle in classic 5 \ \ f sion as completed until 
© : design especially charac- ; Latter, they had designed all the 
way, he can put it out instantly teristic. A YIN furniture, supervised its 
th | ° >... } os An Adam room where | 3 \ : making and witnessed its 
with his I yrene—save the pass- every detail has been con- Bo bees ed § placing in the positions 
, sidered is neede ly to ik<<>>> | they had planned for it.” 
engers and save the car. idered is needed fully t KK<>>>?7 j Jor it.” 
2 and sa : - appreciate Adam _furni- babs | Mr. AND Mrs. G. GLEN 
Whenever you and your family —; any sem Ley hes 
ride in a closed car you face the Sz 
4 : FA 
danger of fire. NN 
} «tooo, 
Are you willing to take the awful re Use }) 
risk? =. 
> . \e | & | / 
Install Pyrene in your car at | ccm c 
small cost and you are safe from a eA 
. An upholstered Ornament for a Adam style chair 
fire dangers. chair arm with vase panel of a commode with sloping sup- 
supports port 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Sono 





SRI = Le 


Necessary in every automobile : 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 
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English arm chairs in the Adam style made between 1780 and 1795. 

The vase-shaped arm-supports continued in the rounded, tapering 

. and grooved legs are characteristic of this style. The curved back 

Pyrene SAVES 15°) on your auto fire insurance premium and reversed curve of the back legs are interesting. From the Metro- 
: : politan Museum of Art 
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LEAV ENS 


urniture 
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jt ST the bedroom set for which 

you are looking. And-—with 
a finish or decorative motif of 
your own selection—according 
to your particular specifications. 
You may thus work out harmo- 
nious color schemes, or order a 
single piece to harmonize with 
other surroundings. That is the 
Leavens idea. 
When you buy Leavens furni- 
ture, either Decorated or Coloni- 
al, the result reflects your own 
personal taste. There is no 
better way of obtaining complete 
satisfaction. 

Write today for literature 


William Leavens & Co. Inc. 


Manutacturers 


2 Canal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














KING 


* Colonial” 


Add the Homelike Touch 


Mantels 


UR new catalogue sent free 
to interested parties, gives a 
gratifying variety of modern de- 
signs to select from at most at- 
tractive prices. 


The illustrations show installa- 
tions with andirons, grates, tiles 
and other carefully selected fire- 
place fixtures, so you can see 
exactly how the complete mantel 
will look in your own home. 


We want to help you in making 
your selection, so please tell us 
whether you are building or re- 
modeling, and how many mantels 
you plan to install. 


King Mantel & Furniture 
Company 


302 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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singers in your home, 





Hear the Baseball scores, 
at the seashore, 
this set can be put into operation by anyone who can turn a knob. 


technical has been eliminated. Full directions in the case with every set. 


two 
Tune 
statio 


are!!! 


on the trail, 


Easily 
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The Whiteland Port- 


able Radio 
set with 


complete (loud speak- 
er and head phones) 
in a sturdy traveling 
prompt 

assured, 
cial price, direct from 


case, 
ments 


the factory 


Take aWhiteland RADIO 
along with you! 


the latest market prices, orchestras and the famous 
on the water, anywhere— 


upon receipt of check or money order for $109. 


Fully GUARANTEED: 
fully satisfied with 


Portable during the first month you 


have it, you can return 


price will be refunded. 
Portable must 


The Whiteland 
good or we will. 


operated, only 
knobs to turn 
in on the desired 


m—and there you 
, 


HOPEEEAHUEENE NADER NED Fene 


vanene 


Recewing 
everything 


ship- 
spe- 


$109 


Everything 





The Whiteland Portable Radio Set is absolutely complete—no additional 2 
equipment necessary. Within sturdy traveling case it contains the latest 2 
2 improved 3 tube Radio Receiving Set. Operates on ordinary dry batteries, . 
3 which are in the case. This set is a quality product, built by experts 2 
compactly and finished attractively. The low price is made possible by 3 
selling direct (no middleman’s profit). This set will be sent to you anywhere 


If you are not 
the Whiteland 


vecnesenenentyennas 


it and purchase 
No strings. 
make 


Veneecenaansnaeseeronn 


WHITELAND xs. 


383 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. _ 


Manufacturers of 
Radio apparatus 
for over 10 years. 
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Enjoy 
that tens 
with their 


patented 


dry, 


the 


| Drive In and Out of a Warm Garage 


Winter 


same comfort 
of thousands did 
“WascO” Systems 


during the past long drawn- 
out winter. 


Because of the 


automatic regula- 


tion, no matter how cold the 
night, your garage is always 
warm—your car, warm and 
ready 


to. start. 


The ‘‘WASCQ” Regulates Itself All Winter Without Attention 


You only put on a little coal once a day. 


touch the drafts. 


filling lasts a season. 


handy man. 


NOT connected to city water. 
Shipped all-built and set up by any 
All cast iron hot water heater and radiators. 


You DON’T 
One 


Uniform Heat Day and Night Without Worry 


Automatic regulator saves 20% on coal and assures a steady supply 
of safe hot water heat, preventing costly freeze-ups and repair bills. 


Cheaper to operate than street car fare. 


Every size a proved success, 


Write today for Catalog and price list. 


W. A. ScHierr Mpa. Co., INc. 
320 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Some good territory open for live distributors. 
















heating 
and Smal 
buildings. 





Also used for 
Stores 
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STATIONERY 


















of a household—to — 


printed single-s 


promptness. 


wewmcene=€ OY PO N-------- 
The American Stationery Co., 

819 Park Avenue, Pera, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Herewith is $1.00 for 200 sheets and 
100 envelopes of American Statione 
printed as shown on attached sli (Ne 
avoid errors, write or 
MONEY READILY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 
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One simply must have a 


good informal note paper 


to carry on the business 
up family correspond- 
ence—or to engage free- 
ly in the exchange of 
letters among close 
friends. To meet the 
urgent need for such 
stationery we originated 
—eight years ago — the 

neet type 
of note paper which has 
been taken up so enthu- 
siastically in the coun- 
ry’s better homes. @ The 
original sheet— American 
Stationery—is character- 
ized by a sterling quality 
that is worthy of a place 
on the finest desks. It is 
neatly and accurately 
printed. It is made up 
and delivered with sharp 
And, be- 
cause of our unique pro- 
duction methods, it is 
incredibly low in price. 
@ Send for a package 
printed with your name 
and address and learn 
how excellent an in- 
formal stationery can be. 


[00ers [LO 


This comprises our“Reg- 
ular Package” which is 
made up as follows 
and mailed postpaid. 
PAPER: National Bank 
Bond—clear, white, fine 
textured; exquisite writ- 
ing surface. SIZE: Sheet 
6x7; envelopes to match. 
INK: Name and address, 
rinted as shown in il- 
ustration, in rich, dark 
blue ink. 
For orders west of Denver and 
foreign countries, add 10%. Al- 
ways remit with order. Withthe 
exceptional facilities of our 
large plant, all orders are filled 
with amazing speed. We haveno 
agents or — ee * 
—s - 
sobtem tien teeta 
we, originators of thie type of 
stationery, have successfully 
manufactured it for eight years, 
The AmericanStationery Co. 
819 Park Ave., Peru, Indiana 


to be 
P: ote: To 
rint copy plainly.) 
















































A Garden that Smiles 
All Summer Long 


LDSUMMER usually finds the gar- 

den almost destitute of color, unless 

special plans have been made to tide 
over this time of dullness. 

Years ago Hicks Nurseries adopted the 
motto of “Planting all the time to save 
time.” We know that you do not want to 
wait several months for things to grow, so 
we inaugurated 


Hicks Plantateria 


where you can find perennials and annuals, 
roses and vines, growing in pots; these can 
be carried away to brighten with gay colors 
the dull spots in your garden. Some plants 
are grown in clumps that can be lifted easily 
and transplanted without danger of loss. 
This new Hicks plan, and the available 
plants, is explained on page 47 of 


Home Landscapes 


\ new book just revised by Mr. Henry Hicks. It 
covers the broad subject of trees, shrubs, hardy 
plants and fruits, in a fascinating fashion. Several 
paintings by Miss Amy Cross and Walt Huber add 
to the artistic value of this new edition A copy 
will be mailed on request 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box H, Westbury, Long Island, New York 
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The picturesque garden house of the H. Gregg 


Danby alteration, seen 
tion can be found o 


N E W 


HOUSES 


from the rear. Its loca 
n the plan on page 59 


FOR OLD 


(Continued from page 61) 


of the qualities most to be desired in 
in alteration 

The architect’s own house is seen 
from the small snapshots to have been a 
ruinous affair, of bleak exterior and 
strange profile. The unimaginative 
mind might well have found it impos- 
sible to visualize a sane and comfort 
able looking house from such an un- 
compromising point of departure. 

The curious broken gable, however, 
was not obliterated, but preserved in 
the remodeling. The box-like protu 
berance in the first snapshot was given 
a gable end of its own and converted 
into the service wing, and the original 
main entrance is still the main entrance 
of the new house. To the right of the 
service wing, and partly hidden, in the 
picture, by a tree, can be seen the un- 
changed profile of the tall broken gable. 
Vines and planting have overcome the 
stark bleakness of the original house 
and made it into a country dwelling of 
real charm and domesticity. Of the 
plan of the main portion little remains 
in its original form but the arrrange- 
ment of the windows. 

The third alteration is of the trans- 
formation type, though little of archi- 
tectural elaboration is apparent in the 
finished building. Much has been done 


in the way of architectural treatment 
of the site, and the rear has been 
turned from an appearance of actual 
squalor to one of livable attractive- 
ness. 

If one can imagine inspecting the 
original house, perhaps on a gray and 
chill day, it must be admitted that not 
only imagination but courage were ne¢ 
essary to embark upon the work of 
architectural salvage. Nothing, in this 
case, was added to the area of the plan, 
which makes it an unusually helpful 
example of what can be done with a 
forlorn old house, and at no excessive 
cost. 

I do not think that architects have 
ever received their proper tribute of 
appreciation for this kind of work, for 
it has a sociological as well as an archi 
tectural aspect, in the era in which we 
are now living. Increased expenditure 
in living costs in many directions means 
enforced curtailment in others. Con- 
servation is one of the first principles of 
economy, domestic or national, and the 
skillful remodeling of otherwise useless 
dwellings represents a definite form of 
conservation, although it brings com- 
paratively little attention to the archi- 
tect whose patience and ingenuity gives 
us new houses for old. 





The garden house seen from the sloping meadow. This 


illustration shows the extent 
was remodeled 


to which the original house 
for Mr. Danby 
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fe rrs four New Trises 


During the blooming season I spend hours and ; 
days in my field of Irises, selecting and crossing the 
most promising varieties in an effort to secure worthy 
seedlings. To the score or more varieties that ] 
have introduced and that are accepted as “standard” 
by Iris growers everywhere I am happy to add these 


Masterpieces of the Garden 


Cecile Minturn. Standards and falls cattelya-rose; light 
beard. Large dome-shaped flower; height 2 feet. 
Each $5. 

Sea Gull. Standards white, dome-shaped; falls white, 
faintly shaded blue and netted with narrow blue lines 
or veins. Height 2 feet. Each $3. 

Seminole. Standards soft violet-rose; falls velvety crim- 
son: brilliant orange beard. Large, dome-shaped blooms; 
of medium height, and a strong grower. Honorable men- 
tion by the American Iris Society, June, 1920. Each $2.50. 

<7 Japanesque. Six petals spread horizontally like a Japanese 

Iris. Standards lavender-white, flecked lilac; falls deep 

violet-lilac edged pale lavender; coppery beard. Each $3. 





























Sea Gull 


Japanesque 


One plant of each of these four varieties for $12 


Better Plants—By Farr 


features the Irises and Peonies that have been rated at 
6 points or more by the American Iris Society and the 
\merican Peony Society; perennials for fall planting, new 
hybrid Lilacs, Philadelphus, Deutzias and other shrubs 
are also included. A copy will be sent on request 


BERTRAND H. FARR 
Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Garfield Avenue Wyomissing, Pa. 


STEPS $229 CONG RS LDP FES OPEC. 
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Lovely Californian Bulbs as esr s 


I offer these native bulbs in an exquisite little catalog 
that you will thoroughly enjoy. It is yours for the asking. 


Throughout the East these rare Dog’s Tooth Violets Larkspur. No other perennial lends 


The same is true of A coed se Trilliums, some of our 
Lilies and the Lady Slippers. 
Now, while 


Purdy’s Hardy Perennial Plants they are in 
from All Over the World Bw y Bee 


readily 
sense their 
infinite 
beauty and 


is the title of my other catalog—one of the most useful books 
published. You will keep it for reference. Here are some of the 
things which seem to be most in demand: 


Irises. My collection includes the very best of the new high choose your 
priced sorts ; also the best of the older sorts at prices which anyone particular 
can afford. favorites — 

Phlox. Not so many, but very fine plants of the best sorts. or perhaps 

Michaelmas Daisies. My assortment far surpasses any other N leave the 
American offering. It includes the finest recently introduced sorts ; choice tous. 


from England. 

Hellebores or Christmas Roses. 1 offer a number of good varie- 
ties this year, while next year’s offering will be a rare new collection 
of the finest varieties ever put before the gardening public. 

Oriental Poppies. Strong plants of fine sorts and a number of 
new super-sorts. 

My collection of perennials includes a host of rare 
plants, and varieties for every garden use. 

Forty years’ export business has taught me how to pack 
for long distance shipments. I guarantee safe arrival. 
Catalogs free on application to 


Carl Purdy, Box 50, Ukiah, Cal. 


Choice Selected Hybrids 

Belladonna, Light Blue 

Bellamosum, Dark Blue—-white eye 
Named varieties—-50c each 


dl 


Our catalogue lists the choicest selection of 
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Delphinium Time 


end garden lover knows the stately 


Delphinium or 


more readily 


(or as they are tered called where they grow wild, i 6 to: picturesque grouping and enchanting garden effects. Few 
“Deer Tongue Lilies”) grow as well as thev would here. : other plants reward more lavishly the care and interest of thy 
: * N grower, 


We have a 
particularly 
fine stock 
of strong 
field grown 
plants for 
delivery 
this fall. 
These _ will 
afford you 
a wealth of 
bloom from 
June to 
October. 


As the supply of plants is limited early ordering is advisable. 
$2.50 per doz 


3.50 
3.50 
5.00 ” ' 


f . y» perennials, many 
of which ave excellent planted in contrast with Delphinium. ; 


Outpost Nurseries 


DANBURY ROAD, RIDGEFIELD, 


CONN. 
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This 
Perpetual Rose Garden 
ls For Sale 


O own it, is quite like buying a hat 
You leave the order to “‘send it up, 
and then leave all the rest to us 

We will take care of all the building bother- 
ments, and turn over to you a complete 
greenhouse all ready for your perpetual rose 
garden. 


Always — the year around you can have 
an abundance of roses and other flowers 
lowers by the armful—yours for the 
picking 


Most of the materials of which it is built 
were bought at last Fall's low prices. You 
get the full benefit of that saving. Thirty 
days after we have your order, the house 
will be delivered } 
Shall we drop around, and talk it over? 


& BFjurnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 
Fastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill, St. Catherines, Ont 
Irvingtor 
New York P 
New York } 
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House & Garden 

















This perforated 
container ab- 
sorbs all ice box 
odors and keeps 
kitchen cup- 
boards and linen 
closets dry. From 
the Kanak Co., 
Inc. 















































A -MODEL 32264 2 ew 
and 
SOME NEW EQUIPMENT 





The lid of this white enameled 
can may be lifted by pressing 
the foot lever. Hygeia Can Co. 


A portable electric mixer, called 
“Whip-Ali,” for egg whites, 
cream, puddings and “beverages” 
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The kitchen of the Better Homes house in Washington, D. C., is 
completely fitted out with the latest and best labor saving devices 








